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to calm 
Tory turmoil 


COUN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

John Major yesterday tried to 
hq* 1 * frs party together with a 
grim warning to the war ring fac- 
tions they would face certain de- 
feat at an election unless they 
united behind his leadership. 

Clearly fearing more defec- 
tions which could force him into 
an early general election this 

year, he praised the two Tory de- 
serters, Emma Nicholson and 
Alan Howarth, as ‘'nice people". 

Flatly contradicting the chal- 
lenges made by his party chair- 
man, Brian Mawhinney, Mr 
Major said they were within 
their rights not to resign their 
seats and fight by-elections af- 
ter defecting. “They're both 
nice people, they've both got de- 
cent instincts and I like both of 
them," Mr Major said on BBC 
Tfelevsion’s Breakfast with Frost. 

In his efforts to unite both the 
right and left wings of his par- 
ty, he also praised the Euro- 
sceptic Michael Portillo, whose 
attack on Euro-federalists in the 
Tory party plunged Conserva- 
tives mto more turmoil. 

“If the Conservative Party 
does not realise the opportuni- 
ties that lie ahead of it and 
throw it away by disputes with- 
in itself, then it will lose the elec- 
tion," Mr Major said. He was 
backed by former minister 
Michael Mates who said the 
splits could be “suicidal”. 

Tony jBJair, the La bom- 
leader, who is in Singapore, will 
today seek to deepen Labour's 
appeal to wavering One Nation 
Tories by committing Labour to 
improvements in the welfare 
state to give the underprivileged 
a stake in the economy. He will 
tell Singapore businessmen that 
helping more people to take 
work wul cut crime and improve 
cohesion in society. 

Mr Major's olive branch to 
the Tbrv left is certain to turn 


the stomachs of some on the 
radical right of his party, who 
fear he is becoming a hostage 
to the left's threats. 

The turmoil continued as 
Peter Thumham, the MP for 
Bolton North East, threatened 
to stand as an independent 
Conservative at the next elec- 
tion in the Lake District seat be- 
ing contested by Mr Major’s 
former “spin doctor", Tim 
Collins. Another One Nation 
Tory MR Andrew Rowe, denied 
he was ready to desert the 
Tories. 

Moving the Tbries off the de- 
fensive and on to their own 
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agenda. Mr Major announced 
tbe introduction of a contract 
between schools and parents - 
an initiative which led to a 
charge of stealing Labour's 
clothes by David Blunkett. 
labours education spokesman. 

Gillian Shephard, the Secret 
taiy of State for education, will 
unveil the details today with 
plans to allow schools to in- 
crease the selection of their 
pupils from 10 percent to 15 per 
cent; the direct payment of 
funds to more schools; and re- 


duction in bureaucracy. In a sop 
to the right. Mr Major con- 
firmed that privatisation of the 
Royal Mail - halted in the face 
of a backbench rebellion by One 
Nation Tbries — would be put 
back on the agenda, as a possi- 
ble item for the Tory ejection 
manifesto. 

The IRA and Sinn Fein lead- 
ers were also urged by Mr Ma- 
jor to call off the wave of 
killings and beatings which are 
threatening the Northern Ire- 
land peace process. He said 
Gerry Adams, the Sinn Fein 
president, could slop the 
killings. 

Mr Major used the interview 
to firmly place the Tbty ftirty on 
the centre-right of British pol- 
itics. He said Peter Temple-Mor- 
ris. a leading member of the 
One Nation Tories, and Mr 
fVirtiflo both had a place in the 
“broad church" of the Tory 
Party. “It would be weaker if the 
Conservative Party did not have 
both of those wings of its opin- 
ion avilable for debate and I'm 
determined that we keep both 
wings,” he said. 

His determination to hold his 
party together will strengthen 
the view on the left of the par- 
ty that they can use the Prime 
Minister's slender majority to 
reverse what they believe has 
been a right-wing lunch. His in- 
terview could lead to more 
pressure for a change of direc- 
tion. He appeared relaxed and 
insisted: “We’ve weathered the 
storm." But he also raised in 
pacing the leadership question 
which still haunts theparty. The 
election was there to be won. he 
said, “I shall be there to win it" 

Mr Blair - attacked by Mr 
Major for standing on an ’‘emp- 
ty box" of policy - described the 
the Prime Minister as “pathet- 
ic" and said the Tories were 
spent as a “serious political 
governing force”. 

Leading article, page 12 



Praying for peace: Yasser Arafat, the PLO chairman, participating in the traditional Christmas procession in the Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem, at 
midnight mass Aftermath to Hamas bomber's death, page 10 Photograph: Reuters 


Brewers plan code on alcoholic soft drinks 


JOHN McKlE 

Brewers are to respond to crit- 
icism that their marketing of al- 
coholic “soft” drinks 
encourages under-age drink- 
ing among children. On 
Wednesday the Portman 
Group, the representative body 
of the brewing industry, will 
meet to discuss a government- 
backed voluntary code of prac- 
tice designed to cut down on 
teenage drinking 
The brewing industry has 
come under fire for its mar- 
keting of “soft” drinks with al- 
coholic coo lent which critics say 
has led to an increase in un- 


derage alcohol consumption. 
Last week Labour's consumer 
affairs spokesman, Nigel Grif- 
fiths, wrote to the Advertising 
Standards Authority and the di- 
rector-general of fair trading for 
a full investigation into the 
marketing of such drinks. 

He cited the example of the 
Caribbean drink Hit, contain- 
ing 5.5 per cent alcohol Mr 
Griffiths claims companies are 
attempting to infiltrate the 
£ 6 . 2 bu-a-year soft drinks mar- 
ket, with alcoholic drinks. 
Teenagers account for 26 per 
cent of the market. 

Mr Griffiths said he would 
like to see a mandatory code 


drawn up to ensure breweries 
act more responsibly in mar- 
keting their products. 

He also wants immediate ac- 
tion to stop alcobolicdrinks be- 
ing sold in cold cabinets and 
convenience stores alongside 
soft drinks. 

“ If the objective is to blur the 
distinction between alcohol and 
popular soft drinks, then that 
raises serious questions,” Mr 
Griffiths said. 

“There are genuine fears of 
an explosion in teenage drink- 
ing. Tbe real danger is that 
young people wDl move from 
soft drinks to alcohol and hard- 
ly realise it 


Angry peers fight divorce Bill whip 


Ministers are facing strong 
protests from Tory peers over 
the threat to impose a two- line 
whip on the Lord Chancellor’s 
Bill to reform the divorce laws. 

The former Tory Leader of 
the House of Lords, Baroness 
Young, a fervent opponent of dt- 
vorce reform, and bersupport- 
ers are demanding . an 
explanation from the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Mackay of 
Gashfem, over why he appears 
to be breaking a promise to aT 
low a free vote on issues of con- 
science. 

The Lord Chancellor’s office 
last night confirmed a two-line 
whip would be imposed on part 
of the controversial Family Law 
Bill but officials denied he was 
breaking a promise to allow a 
free vote when it begins its com- 
mittee stage on Thursday. 

“There is a two- line whip on 
some aspects of it. There always 


Jackpot trio 

Cameiot confirmed that three 
winners would share a £42 m 
prize in Britain's biggest Na- 
tional Lottery payout Page 3 

Ferdinand saves day 
An injury-time Les Ferdinand 
goal gave Newcastle United a 
1-1 draw at Chelsea in the FA 
Cup third round. 

Reports, drawforfourth round. 
Sports Section 


was going to be. Some of the 
Lords are a little bit upset that 
there is going to be a two-line 
whip, but it is a request to be 
present It is no more than 
that* said one government 
source. 

The Lord Chancellor said at 
the second reading of the Bill 
in the Lords: “As a matter of 
principle,! and the Government 
consider that there should be a 
free vote, on issues of con- 
science.” 

Lady Young is leading the at- 
tack on the Bui and has tabled 
- amendments opposing the Lord 
Chancellor’s plans tomtroduce 
“no fault” to divorce proceed- 
ings and to reintroduce the 
grounds of adultery and un- 
reasonable behaviour that the 
Bill seeks to remove from tbe 
present law. 

Another amendment would 
double by one year to two the 




At loggerheads: Baroness Ybung and the Lord Chancellor 


period of reflection and con- 
sideration during which couples 


The former Law Lord, Lord 
Simon of Glaisdale, has also 


using mediation procedures tabled what amounts to a com- 
wonld be expected to resolve pletely new draft of the Bill on 


differences over finances or 
children. 


rights to the matrimonial home 
for a couple seeking divorce. 


Sources close to the Lord 
Chancellor last night said it was 
thought both Lady Young's key 
amendments were covered by 
Lord Mackay’s promise of a free 
vote on issues of conscience. U 
they are not, there is bound to 
be a row at the start of the com- 
mittee stage, which promises to 
be highly contentious. 

Senior Labour sources said 
the Government was “foolish” 
in trying to enforce a two-line 
whip on tbe Bill. “It has caused 
trouble, and that was entirely 
predictable," said one Labour 
source. The Opposition parties 
are allowing a nee vote for their 
supporters on the Bill. 

The opponents have tabled a 
barrage of more than 50 
amendments in the hope of 
building up opposition to the 
measure before it reaches the 
House of Commons. John 
Patten, the former Education 


Secretary, is preparing to 
oppose it in the Commons, 
with the threat of a wider re- 
bellion. 

Ministers could be forced to 
rely on the support of the 
Labour Party to get the Bill 
through Parliament. Labour 
have detailed reservations 
3 bou( parts of the Bill, but will 
not stand in the way of a mea- 
sure to liberalise the family. 

Lord Mackay was forced to 
abandon parts of the Bill on 
marital property and violence in 
the home when it caused 3 
Tory backbench revolt The Bfll 
was revived in spite of some 
misgivings by ministers. John 
Major changed tbe Lord Chan- 
cellor’s minister in the Com- 
mons to give it more of a 
chance. John Taylor was moved, 
and replaced by Jonathan 
Evans, who wfll be responsible 
for its passage in the Commons. 


“By marketing alcohol in a 
range of soft drink flavours 
they are giving it an immediate 
appeal to people who have nev- 
er drunk alcohol before,” 

Bass, which brews the alco- 
hol lemonade Hooper's Hooch, 
has been attacked, particularly 
after the news that it intends to 
introduce orange and black- 
currant versions of the drink, 
with an alcoholic content high- 
er than Hooch's current 4.7 per 
cent. 

Ian Morris, Bass's director of 
communications, said Iasi night 
“Their content will only be 
slightly higher, no more than 5 
per cent. Hooch is targeted at 
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adults and there's no reason whv 
alcoholic drinks with blackcur- 
rant and orange shouldn't be 
thought of like a drink with ap- 
ple, like rider, or a drink with 
grapes, like wine. 

“We have worked with the 
Portman Group to cut down al- 
cohol misuse, especially with un- 
derage drinking.” 

Nigel Griffiths has already 
criticised the code for being 
“half-hearted". He said: “The 
code, such as it is, is a reflection 
of a new realism by brewers that 
if they don't get to grips with this 
themselves they know a Labour 
government won't hesitate to 
legislate." 


Yours for £5m: Land’s End and John O’Groats 


IAN MacKINNON 

For the first time today, the 
most northerly and southerly 
points in Britain will come up 
for sale in a single IoL 

Land’s End and John 
O’Groats, two of the county's 
best-known landmarks, winch 
between them attract hundreds 
of thousands of visitors each 
year, will have a price tag of 
£5Jm. 

But ibe owners. Gulf Re- 
sources Pacific, a New Zealand 
company selling up overseas in- 
terests to concentrate its re- 
sources in its home property 
market, expects strong interest 
from the US and the Far East. 


One unexpected contender 
who emerged yesterday, 
though, was Peter de Savory, 
the flamboyant property 
tycoon who sold the Land's 
End business three years ago. 

The sale of Land’s End, 
which had 500,000 visitors Jasi 
year and a turnover of £3-2m. 
will mean it has changed hands 
four times in the last 15 years. 

Comprising 100 acres, it was 
bought in 1981 by a private com- 
pany of the property develotv 
er, David Goldstone, which he 
subsequently sold for almost 
£7m in I9S6 to Mr de Savary, 
who, in turn, spent £5m on 
upgrading facilities. 

Gulf Resources Pacific then 


took it over in 1992 for an undis- 
closed sum, and the company in- 
vested a further £lm. 

Nigel Talbot-Ponsonby, 
chairman of chartered survey- 
ors Humberts Leisure, which is 
marketing the current sale, de- 
scribed it as a very profitable 
tourist operation. 

John O’Groats, which Gulf 
Resources bought separately, is 
set in 20 acres and includes the 
John O'Groats House Hotel . 
It attracts mere than 250,000 vis- 
itors a year and is a much 
smaller business than Land's 
End. 

Last month, Caithness Li- 
cencing Board served notice 
on the owners to urgently up- 


grade the John O’Groats hotel 
kitchens, which fail to meet min- 
imum health and hygiene stan- 
dards, and tanned the manager 
and hts staff from rooking meals 
there until this work was done. 

Yesterday the 50-year k)ld 
Mr de Savaiy, who now runs the 
magnificently-restored Skibo 
Castle in the Scottish Highlands 
as an upmarket retreat railed 
The Carnegie Qub, announced 
he was seriously considering 
buying the pair of properties 
back. 

“They have both lost some of 
their ‘oomph’ since I sold them. 
Hopefully 1 would be able to 
turn them round again," he 
said. 


Locals hope that the sale will 
end the uncertainty over the ho- 
tel, which is badly in need of in- 
vestment as the present owners 
have been unable or unwilling 
to cany out much more than es- 
sential’ repairs. 

John Green, who is chairman 
of the Caithness Tourist Board, 
said: “The foci that the John 
O'Groats House Hotel is not 
meeting the standards which to- 
day's tourists expect has been a 
considerable drawback to the 
whole area. I am confident that 
fhis w3J resull in extra public 
money being released for this 
and also give a considerable 
boost to employment in the 
area." 


Make money writing 
and earn while you 
learn 

The Writing School, founded in 1949, shows you 
how to write articles, short stories, novels, 
romances, radio and TV scripts that sell and 
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news 

The Major interview: Labour denounces plans for an education pact on pupils' behaviour and attendance 

Parents will 
be asked to 
sign school 
contracts 


IN BRIEF 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 

Schools will ask parents to sign 
contracts on their children’s 
behaviour and attendance, the 
Prime Minister said yesterday. 

Labour denounced the move 
as evidence that the Govern- 
ment was in disarray over edu- 
cation, and said that i! bad 
a Ireadyp reposed school con- 
tracts. The idea was published 
by the Opposition last July 
along with plans for an exten- 
sion of local management in 
schools, also raised bv Mr Ma- 
jor on BBCl’s Breakfast with 
Frost programme yesterday. 

David Blunkett. "Labour’s ed- 
ucation spokesman, said the 
new policy had been cobbled to- 
gether to cover up the fact Lhat 
two out of three pieces of edu- 
catioa legislation due this year 
were likely to be dropped. 

Plans to privatise student 
loans have aireaify been post- 
poned for a year because of op- 
position from the hanks, and Mr 
Blunkett said that proposals to 
force all church schools to opt 
out would be abandoned be- 
cause the bishops would not 
accept them. 


Nursery vouchers of £1,100 
will be introduced in four areas, 
though three will have insuffi- 
cient places to meet demand. 

Mr Major said that Gillian 
Shephard, the Secretary of 
State for Education, would an- 
nounce details of the new 
parental contracts for schools. 
He did not give details but 
some schools already ask par- 
ents to sign statements saying 
that they will ensure that their 
children attend regularly, prop- 
erly fed and dressed, and on 
time. Schools could also ask for 
parents’ commitment to attend 
meetings, and to see that chil- 
dren's homework is done. 

Mr Major also suggested that 
more money could be delegat- 
ed to schools under local man , 
agementi and that bureaucracy 
would be cut back. He defend- 
ed plans fo increase the pro- 
portion of children that can be 
selected by ability from 10 per 
cent to IS per cent details of 
which will be announced today 
by Mrs Shephard. 

“The classless society is about 
increasing opportunity, about 
increasing choice, about sus- 
taining the vivid tapestry of 
British life. Some people tiy to 



Mortuaiy woman 

"progressing weip 

The woman who takes to a 
mortuary after being inistakaitv 
pronounced dead was “cmtjs- 



Airing opinions: John Major (right) discussing the Tories' position with David Frost on BBCl's Breakfast wftfi Host yesterday Photograph: Philip Meech 


interpret it as though it was 
seeking a blanket uniformity. 
That is Socialism," he said. 

Mr Blunkett said that Mrs 
Shephard, who is believed to 
have resisted the proposals on 
student loans and on church 


Dissident ‘is threat 
to stability in Gulf’ 


COUN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

John Major yesterday said the 
Home Secretary was right to or- 
der the expulsion of the Saudi 
dissident Mohamed al Masari 
from Britain because he posed 
a threat to stability in the Gulf. 

The Prime Minister’s re- 
marks supporting the contro- 
versial move by Michael 
Howard are likely to be chal- 
lenged by Mr Masari in court. 
He is seeking judicial review to 
overturn the Home Secretary’s 
order to expel him to the 
Caribbean island of Dominica 
on 19 January. 

Other ministers have linked 
the expulsion to the threat to 
British export orders for arms 
by the Saudi government and 
have admitted Mr Masari has 
done nothing illegal. 

But Mr Major raised the 
stakes by warning that Mr 


Masari 5 campaign by fax to 
bring down the Saudi royal 
family could debstabtlise the re- 
gion." “Michael Howard was 
right to order his deportation. 
Mr al Masari is an illegal im- 
migration who has used his 
hospitality in this country to 
wage a campaign to try and 
bring down the Saudi Arabian 
regime, Saudi Arabia is critical 
to the stability of the complete 
Gulf," Mr Major said. 

“I believe that people who 
come here as illegal immigrants 
... if they abuse that position 
and seek to create an unsettled 
relationship with our allies, I 
don't believe we should toler- 
antly look to one side," Mr Ma- 
jor added. 

Saudi Arabia's defence min- 
ister, Prince Sultan, also threat- 
ened yesterday to remove Mr 
Masari’s Saudi citizenship. 
“Saudi citizenship is abolished 
when one shuns his religion, be- 


liefs and country,” Prince Sui- 
tan said in Riyadh, the Saudi 
Arabian capital. 

A leaked internal memo 
from Sir Colin Chandler, chief 
executive of defence company 
Vickers, to a colleague, record- 
ed the view in intelligence and 
business circles that "direct 
Saudi intervention" against Dr 
Masari could be "difficult" as he 
was the son of a cleric. 

Dr Masari said on GMTV: 
“It is a polite way of saying it .. . 
the meaning here must be as- 
sumed to be kidnapping or as- 
sassination." But he added he 
did not believe Sir Colin was in- 
volved in any such plot 

Dr Masari said he under- 
stood the Government's dilem- 
ma, particularly as jobs could be 
at stake “I hope from the bot- 
tom of my heart it has been for 
job protection, not for a few big 
interests who are out to make 
a quick buckT he said. 
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schools, had defeated the Prime 
Minister. “Mr Major is trying to 
disguise the fact that he has 
been humiliated by Gillian 
Shephard, who has recognised 
(he dangers of the Govern- 
ment’s original plans," he said. 


Margaret Morrissey, spokes- 
woman for the National Con- 
federation of Parent Teacher 
Associations, said lhat there was 
a danger that schools would 
refuse to take pupils whose 
parents did not sign contracts. 


There was also a danger that 
those who could not attend 
meetings because of work com- 
mitments would be penalised, 
and parents' views should be 
canvassed before the scheme 
went ahead, she said. 


-We are not against 
thins which is going to be 
itive and an improvement” MseHjjng t 
she added, “but what - we are i- CTmyngn , 
against is something ben^ M^gs in 
brought in 

dear consultation." \ • - v‘ / 


Hinchiogbrooke Hos^ttai in . ; 
Huntingdon yesterday^.. 

A hospital spokesman ^! . 1 M 
Daphne Banks, 6L tensest- ■; \.4 
bered nothing of her onfeat. -1 
She was taken to the haspitaloe 
New Year’s Day after bong pro- 
nounced dead by a GP Morte- - ^ 
aiy staff noticed signs offifeaad— ‘ 
transferred her to an mtcnsrv? 
care ward where she recovered ■ ■ 
sufficiently to be moved tp a; -j 
general ward on Tbursday. L 
The spokesman added: “It is L 
tooearivtobeabk totak abore i; 
discharge/ The doctors waie- M 
looking into lhat m the early . *j 
part of this week.” Mrs Basks- ; 
and her family wanted ip ; 
"maintain their privacy'" and die 
hospital could not connneaf -“ 
on the medical problem whaf. 
led to the initial error. - J " ‘ - 

Ulster arms plea_ V 

The Prime Minister is trag ’ 
urged by the Ulster 'Uobhni- ■ 
MP Ken Magiimis to atkw the -; 
international arms ccrnunissica. - ‘ 
on Northern Ireland marcume*..; 
to complete its task. Mr Nag-. , 
innis said the 18 January ■]&&,'. , 
that the three-man team: 1 -.-'.; 
headed by US Senator George 
Mitchell - was working, to:^ 
should be extended by at feaat - 
six weeks. . 
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Tories deny ‘spin doctor’ to 


The Conservative Party yester- 
day denied Chris Mever, the 
Prune Ministers press secretary, 
is to be replaced by a political 
“spin doctor”, when he returns 
to the diplomatic service. 

The Tory leadership has re- 
jected the idea of replacing Mr 
Meyer, a career diplomat, with 
a political apparatchik to match 
AJastair Campbell, the press 
secretary to Tony Blair. 

Senior Conservative Party 
sources dismissed suggestions 
that Mr Meyer - who is being 
tipped to become ambassador 
in Bonn later this year - could 
be replaced by Charles Lew- 
ington, the recently-appointed 
press secretary at Central Office, 
or the Prime Minister's politi- 
cal secretary, Howell James. 

The possibility of turning the 
Downing Street operation by 
the Prime Ministers press sec- 
retary into a more pro-active 
role was discussed by the 
Deputy Prime Minister, 
Michael Heseltine, and a team 
of ministers in charge of co- 
ordinating the Government’s 
propaganda machine. 

Some MPs would welcome 
the change, fearing that the 
Tories are at a disadvantage by 
having a civil servant running 
the Number 10 press office, ana 
would like to see the job beefed 
up with a political operator at 
the helm. 

Harold Wilson used Joe 
Haines, a journalist with 
Labour credentials - like Mr 
Campbell - to run the Down- 
ing Street press operation in the 
1970s. when Labour last held 
power. MP Gerald Kaufman 
was also in the press office. 


Downing Street has rejected a rival to 
Labour’s PR chief, writes Colin Brown 



Chris Meyer (Jeft), is not be replaced with a pofical appointment 
to match Alastair Campbell (right), Labour’s press chief 


Baroness Thatcher brought in 
a civil servant, Bernari Ingham, 
who had previously acted as 
Tony Be on's chief press officer 
at the Department of Industry. 

Sir Bernard became so close 
to Lady Thatcher that his off- 
the-record brie tings were tak- 
en as “his master’s voice”. He 
was accused of overstepping the 
mark when he described John 
Biffen as “semi-detached", but 
Mr Biffen was quickly dropped 
from the Cabinet. Sir Bernard 
was also criticised for making it 
clear that Lord Howe, in a 
Cabinet reshuffle, bad been 
given no extra powers as 
Deputy Prime Minister. 

Lord Howe’s humiliation at 
the hands of the Downing 
Street briefing operation may 
have contributed to the bitter- 
ness of his Commons attack on 
the Prime Minister, which led 


to Lady Thatcher's fall from 
office. 

It showed that politicising the 
post of Number 10 press sec- 
retary can backfire on a prime 
minister who is isolated. 

Sir Bernard’s power and in- 
fluence in Downing Street was 
seen by some in the Cabinet to 
raise constitutional questions 
about the ability of the Prime 
Minister to distance herself 
from her own Cabinet. 

When John Major entered 
Downing Street, he immediately 
changed the system, appointing 
his former Treasury press offi- 
cer, Gus O’Donnell, to the job. 
They had worked closely to- 
gether when Mr Major was 
Chancellor. 

Mr O’DonneD ran the Down- 
ing Street press office as a civ- 
il servant, carefully avoiding 
briefing about party matters. 


But be was criticised for be- 
ing too “laid-back" by Tory 
MPs when Mr Major’s leader- 
ship ran into a crisis of confi- 
dence in 1993, culminating in the 
leaked comments about Cabi- 
net “bastards" and a report in 
The Independent that the 
Prime Minister had called some 
Euro-sceptics “barmy" on a 
visit to Japan and Malaysia. 

Chris Meyer, a diplomat who 
had served in Moscow in the 
early 1980s, before being ap- 
pointed as chief press officer at 
the Foreign Office, was plucked 
from the Embassy in Washing- 
ton to replace Mr O'Donnell, 
who returned to the Treasury. 

Mr Meyer, who made it dear 
when he arrived that he would 
serve for two years before re- 
turning to the diplomatic field, 
has been scrupulous in avoid- 
ing briefing on party issues. 

Party briefing was left to 
Central Office spin doctors, 
led ty Tim Collins. His decision 
to fight a safe Tory seat led to 
(he short-lived appointment of 
Hugh Colver, who walked out 
late last year, complaining 
about being required to in- 
dulge in too much party pro- 
paganda under the new party 
chairman, Brian Mawhinney. 

A ministerial source said the 
Cabinet Secretary, Sir Robin 
Butler, head of the civil service, 
would object if the Downing 
Street post became a political 
appointment. The Central Of- 
fice operation, under Mr Lew- 
ington, a former political editor 
of the Sunday Express, has been 
tightened up to take on the 
highly effective Labour press 
machine, under Mr Campbell. 


Zoo slaughter 

Vandals went on a kill mg spree 
I at Plashet Park children’s zoo 
in East Ham, east London, 
stamping to death 36 finches, 
budgerigars, canaries, cock- 
atiels and a buzzard. Two youths 
were being questioned by police. 

Woman lost at sea 

Hopes are fading for a woman 
-who disappeared from a Huil- 
Rotterdam ferry during a storm. 
The woman - a Dutch nation- 
al - was reported missing from 
theNorsun at about 9pm on Sat- 
urday as it left the Humber. 

End of the line? 

The name British Rail sets out 
on a journey into history today. 
Travellers on trains in the three 
regions recently franchised off 
- Great Western, South West 
Trains and London, Tilbury 
and Southend Trains - will find 
that the name BR has been re- 
placed with the corporate mar- 
keting label National Railways. 
If privatisation runs its course, 
the title British RaD will disap- 
j pear from all 250 million tick- 
ets issued annually. 
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Teenager out of 
ecstasy coma 
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JOJO MOVES 

A teenager was recovering in a 
Stornoway hospital last night af- 
ter spending 1 3 hours in a coma 
as a result of drug abuse. 

David Graham. 17, was taken 
to Lhe Western Isles hospital on 
Saturday morning after his 
mother found him having con- 
vulsiom in his bedroom at their 
home in Newmarket, near Lax- 
dale on the island of Lewis. 

Police in Stornoway last night 
said that three youths were to 
be reported to the procurator 
fiscal ui connection with the in- 
cident - the -second drugs- 
induced coma involving a Lewis 
teenager in the past two 
months. 

In November. 15-year-old 
David Stewart from Point spent 
24 hours in a coma after con- 
suming a cocktail of ecstasy and 
paracetamol at a rave in 
Stornoway. 

David Graham's mother, Pa- 
tricia Graham, a former nurse, 
said her son Had come home 
shortly after midnight on Friday 
and told her he was going 


straight to bed. “1 then heard a 
nose about 3.45 am. I went into 
his bedroom and he was having 
convulsions," she said. 

“Rom my nursing experience 
1 knew things were far from 
right and I telephoned the doc- 
tor. As soon as he arrived be 
called an ambulance and David 
was taken (o the emergency 
department. 

“He was in a coma for 13 
hours. However the hospital has 
now told me that he is recov- 
ering well. 

“It was not ecstasy but I am 
not prepared lo say what it was 
as Lhe police are still making in- 
quiries," she said. 

Mrs Graham added: “David 
has come through this and re- 
alised his mistake. I hope it will 
be a warning to all teenagers 
never to take anything, espe- 
cially when they do not know 
what It is." 

As he lay in a coma, she had 
asked doctors lo let his friends 
in to see him connected to the 
tubes and machines, hoping 
that it would act as a warning 
to them not lo lake drugs. 



‘Intruder’ dies 
of wounds 


Helen Cousins: Recovering 
after a relapse last week 

“I had no idea on Saturday 


ing to uve or not,” she said. 
“They have to see what taking 
these awful things can do to 
you.” 

Meanwhile, Helen Cousins, 
who spent 24 hours in a drugs- 
induced coma, was out of in- 
tensive care last night, following 
a relapse. 

Miss Cousins, 19. from Pe- 
terborough, had collapsed after 
taking the drug on New Year’s 
Eve. Despite a rapid recovery, 
she had developed breathing 
problems on Friday and un- 
derwent a tracheotomy. 

A 30-year-old man has been 
remanded in police custody 
following an appearance in 
court charged with supplying 
her with ecstasy. 


IAN MacKINNON 

Prosecutors are to decide 
whether two householders will 
face charges after a suspected 
burglar was killed,, the second 
to die in the space of a few days. 

Tbe two men were arrested 
and questioned at Holbom po- 
lice station in central London 
following the death of a man 
from multiple wounds following 
a struggle at the men's flat. 

Both men were released on 
bail until 6 March while detec- 
tives conduct^ their inquiries. 

The latest incident comes as 
the Crown Prosecution Service 
is still deciding whether to press 
charges over the death of 
Robert Ingham, 22, who died 
when he was involved in a fight 
with Nick Baungartncr, 53, at 
his home in Oc kb rook, Der- 
byshire. After the struggle both 
men ended up in hospital, 
where Mr Ingham later died. Mr 
Baungartncr, who runs a busi- 
ness laying tennis courts, was 
treated for a broken wrist, 
heavy bruising and shock. 

However, in the wake of that 


death and concern over a num- 
ber of other incidents, it 
emerged that police forces are 
shortly to be told not to rush 
into prosecutions against those 
who nit out in self-defence. 

The most recent death, of 
Brian Firm age r, 32, from Brom- 
ley, south-east London, is 
bound to add intensity to the 
debate sparked by Michael 
Howard, the Home Secretary, 
when he expressed concern 
that the victim often appeared 
to be treated more harshly than 
the villain. Mr Firmager died 
from stab wounds just four 
hours after staggering into 
Guy’s hospital, central Lon- 
don, at I -30am last Thursday. 

Detectives later discovered 
that dead man had been in- 
volved in an incident with two 
men al their flat in an apartment 
block near Hatton Garden, 
central London. 

■ Tony Garrard, 34, from Lee 
in south-east London, appeared 
at Clerkenwell magistrates' 
court, centra] London, at the 
weekend, charged with aggra- 
vated burglary. 
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The roads debate: A radical shift in policy could see a switch away from controversial road-building programmes 

Motorway 

tolls to put 
brake on 
age of car 


COLIN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

ma i° r road network 
could be opened to a pav-as- 
you-go system for motorists 
under plans being studied by a 
Cabinet committee. 

Regional corporations would 

take over the major roads nei- 
wo 5 k fr° m the Government, 
and take funds from motorists 
by direct charges for using mo- 
torways. 

Senior ministerial sources 
have confirmed the plans are 
bemg considered, as part of a 
radical review of transport pol- 
icy led by Sir Geoige Young, the 
Secretary of State for Transport 

The Cabinet is still consid- 
ering the options, but Sir 
George has told colleagues; 
“Wfe cannot go on as we are.” 

The plans are part of the 
“great transport debate” initi- 
ated by his predecessor, Brian 
Mawhfrmey, now chairman of 
the Conservative Party, and 
will bring to an end the era of 
continual road building to cope 
with greater car use. 

1 1 is likely to see a shift of em- 
phasis away from planning 
more roads for private car users 
to an integrated transport sys- 
tem. More will be done to en- 
courage more commuters to use 
public transport. The shift has 
been accelerated by the cuts in 
capital spending which slashed 
the road-building programme, 
but ministers are also keen to 
be seen to listen to the envi- 
ronmental lobby. The battle 
over the Newbury bypass could 
be the last of its kind. The pol- 
icy once bailed by Baroness 
Thatches- as the “great car econ- 
omy” is, about to be reversed. 

The plans could be produced 
in a strategy paper, in an. at- 
tempt to steal some thunder 
from Clare Short; Labour’s 
transport spokesperson, who 
is due to unveil Labour's pro- 
posals before Easter. The cen- 


tre-piece of Labour's plans will 
be reversing the privatisation of 
British Rail, including propos- 
als to take Rail track hack into 
public ownership or control. 

Under the Tore scheme, road 
tolls could he paid through a tax 
disc to be displayed on the 
windscreen - as in Switzerland 
- or through road charges by 
computerised tolling systems. 

They could take money direct 
from the road tax, but the Trea- 
sucy will resist (he allocation of 
earmarked cash for roads from 
its tax receipts. The radical 
shift in the management of 
British roads is likely to be 
welcomed by road organisa- 
tions, because it could lead to 
higher investment in repairs 
and maintenance. Officials have 
said Britain is at a “crossroads” 
over its love-affair with the car. 

Sir George will prepare 
Britain to turn away from ex- 
pansion in road building and car 
ownership, to greater use of 
public transport. Radical 
schemes to persuade more peo- 
ple to use public transport in- 
clude taxing drivers to commute 
to urban areas in cars, and in- 
centives to use public transport. 

After rejecting the idea of in- 
tegrated transport policy for 
more than a decade. Sir George 
is edging towards the policy. 
However, Sir George, a “One 
Nation” Tory, is keen to see co- 
ordinated transport services 
develop from (he ground, rather 
than to impose a national plan. 

He is enthusiastic about the 
fad that Stagecoach, the bus op- 
erator which became the first 
company to win a franchise to 
operate privatised trains, is 
planning bus services to rail sta- 
tions to increase the use of its 
rail services. 

The deadline for comments 
on the future of transport in 
Britain was passed last Sep- 
tember. and officials said they 
were impressed by the quality 
of the ideas being put forward. 




Call to arms: Protesters embracing before the battle* 
(left) in one of their treehouses Photographs: John Lawrence 

Protesters at 
battle stations 
in Newbury 


DANNY PENMAN 

Anti-roads protesters preparing 
to battle against the proposed 
Newbury bypass were put on the 
highest state of alert last night 
for a fight they believe will be- 
gin within the next 24 hours. 

The campaigners have been 
frantically gathering scraps of in- 
formation over the last few 
weeks -to try and guess when 
construction work will start. 
During the last week, more 
than 1,000 security guards have 
been recruited across London 
for “an eviction in Berkshire”. 

The guards have been told 
they will start work this morn- 
ing, and carpenters building a 
police compound at Newbury 
racecourse were told they must 
have it finished by last Saturday. 

A staff member at Blue Ar- 
row; Recruitment told one job 
seeker that the work will “in- 
volve grabbing protesters and 
removing them from she - it 
won’t be dangerous, you’ll out- 
number them four to one”. 

The organisers of the protest 
are unsure whether the securi- 
ty guards will be given training. 
If they are. then construction 
may not start until tomorrow. 

Last night, the Third Battle 
of Newbury (TBN) protest 
group, which is co-ordinating 
the campaign locally, was test- 
ing its lines of communication. 
They expect to summon hun- 
dreds of protesters within an 
hour of work starting and hope 
to muster several thousand in- . 
side a day. They aim to strike 


when the construction workers 
are most vulnerable - as they try 
and build a secure compound 
on the route of the road. 

As the workers try and build 
the compound and move equip- 
ment into it they are likely to 
find themselves faced with 
hordes of protesters chaining 
themselves to all available ma- 
chinery. They may also try and 
block roads m the area. 

Another tactic that the con- 
struction workers may use is to 
rely on mobile chainsaw crews 
to clear trees in the path of the 
road. If protesters arrive, they 
may simply leave and move on 
to a different part of the road. 

The protest camps along the 
bypass route have been turned 
into a battleground between ri- 
val television crews and na- 
tional newspapers. 

Most attention has concen- 
trated on the network of tree- 
houses and tunnels that the 
protesters have built to hinder 
the progress of construction. But 
most of the campaigners have 
never slept in a treehouse and 
would not dream of crawling 
through the network of tunnels. 
For them the mundane office 
work is just as important. 

“The media gives the im- 
pression that you have to be fit 
and agile before you can take 
part but there’s all sorts of 
people down here all doing 
different jobs,” said Tun Chap- 
man, a TBN co-ordinator. 

“You don’t have to be a 
ecowarrior in a c&nbing harness 
to make a difference.” 


Three win £14m each as 
Camelot collects £7m 


JOHN MCK1E 

Camelot yesterday confirmed 
that three potential winners 
are to share Britain’s biggest tot- 
tery prize of just over £42m, in 
the* most popular week for par- 
ticipation since the event began. 

Only one of the lucky three 
had come forward to claim 
their winnings last night, but 
requested anonymity. 

Around 127.8 million tickets 
were sold, nearly double the av- 
erage weekly sale of around 65 
million, Camelot said yesterday. 

The National Lottery organ- 
isers were las night in discus- 
sion with players who believed 
that they had each won 
£14,002,870 as a result of the 
double rollover in sales from the 
previous two weeks. Camelot is 
preparing to make a further an- 
nouncement today as to 
whether the winners are indi- 


viduals or a part of a success- 
ful syndicate. 

As well as the three major 
Winners, Camelot announced 
that 53 lottery players had each 
won £104,747 after picking five 
of the six winning numbers - 
2JA,13,4Z44 - as well as the 
bonus ball of 24. The total 
prize pool was £81,436.302, 
with an estimated £3 9m -• the 
usual 28 per cent of the ticket 
sales - going to good causes. 
Camelot itself picked up £7ra. 

The previously biggest prize 
pool was on 1 April last year, 
when the total prize money 
was £44.4m, as opposed to the 
first National Lottery prize pool 
of £22m fourteen months ago. 

The total spent on lottery 
tickets was £ 127.8m, plus an ex- 
tra £20m on “Instants" scratch- 
cards. Around £60m was spent 
on Saturday alone. 

Demand for tickets because 


of the double rollover jackpot 
was so high that ticket networks 
at Camelot’s two data process- 
ing sites at Watford and Liver- 
pool crashed for twenty minutes 
at Saturday lunchtime, shutting 
down 19,000 on-line terminals 
nationwide. 

But a Camelot spokeswoman 
said yesterday: “That didn’t re- 
ally cause a* problem. They 
were working within 20 minutes 
and between 2pm and 3pm we 
sold 8 million tickets. 

“There was lottery fever on 
Saturday and it was great to see 
everyone coming together un- 
der the common denominator 
of having fun.” 

Not everyone in the country 
was so enthusiastic. The Bish- 
op of Coventry, the Right Rev- 
erend Simon Barringtou-Ward. 
yesterday made another call for 
the abolition of the National 
Lottery. 



The Bishop of Coventry 


T would like to see it abol- 
ished,” he said on the BBC’s 
Breakfast with Frost programme, 
“but I would also like to see the 
prizes reduced and that is the 
more realistic of the two options 
at the moment. 

“I think it was brought in as 
a device to avoid having to 
have taxes. It seems to me to 
be a corrupting influence on our 
society.” 

Meanwhile, banks and bund- 
ing societies said the combina- 
tion of January sales and the 
record lottery prize fond boost- 
ed cash withdrawals to a record 
high. 


Judge to rule on claims 
of BR bias against gays 


STEPHEN WARD 

Legal Affaire Correspondent 

The High Court is being asked 
to rule on an important test case 
on whether British Rail is act- 
ing unlawfully by refusing free 
travel to gay and lesbian part- 
ners of its staff. 

Stonewall, the gay rights 
pressure group which is back- 
ing the case, sees it as a test of 
employment rights affecting all 
employers with non-discrimi- 
nation policies, with implica- 
tions for pensions and free 
health insurance. 

Heterosexual partners of BR 
staff, including unmarried cou- 
ples who have lived together for 
more than two years, are given 
travel concessions. 

Lisa Grant, who has lived 
with her partner Gill Percy for 
more than three years, claims 
she should be entitled to the 


same rights. They have been en- 
couraged by British Airways, 
which recently extended travel 
concessions to partners of either 
sex who have been registered 
with the company as a couple 
for 12 months 

Ms Grant is arguing that BR 
is in breach of her contract of 
employment. According Jo 
Ruth Harvey, Ms Grant's so- 
licitor, BR has an equal op- 
portunities policy which 
commits it to “ensuring all in- 
dividuals are created fairly and 
are valued irrespective of dis- 
ability, face, gender, health, 
social dass (and) sexual pref- 
erence. No one is to receive Jess 
favourable treatment on any of 
the above grounds or is to be 
disadvantaged by requirements 
or conditions which cannot be 
shown to be justifiable”. 

Ms Grant is bringing a sec- 
ond test case to an industrial tri- 


bunal. arguing that refusing 
travel privileges to her partner 
is in breach of the EU’s equal 
pay directive. The European 
Court of Justice recently ruled 
that member Sates must not dis- 
criminate against transsexuals, 
but have in the past taken the 
view that equal pay rules on 
grounds of sex do not apply to 
gays and lesbians because both 
men and women are discrimi- 
nated against. 

Ms Harvey said she expect- 
ed the High Court to rule by the 
middle of the year, and the tri- 
bunal by the end of the year. 

Angela Mason, director of 
Stonewall, said; “Lisa Grant's 
sex, and the sex of her partner, 
bear no relation to her ability 
to do her job, so why should she 
be paid less than other people 
doing the same job.” 

BR said h could not comment 
because the case was sub judice. 


Dorrell 

accepts 

mental 

illness 

problem 


Stephen DonreU, the Secretary 
of Slate for Health, yesterday 
conceded that there were 
shortfalls in the system of 
dealing with mentally-ill people 
living in the community. 

Mr Dorrell was speaking in 
the aftermath of separate court 
cases last Friday, which saw two 
men suffering from psychiatric 
illness convicted of kil lings. 

Critics Hahn thousands of pa- 
tients are being discharged into 
the community as hospitals 
close due to government health 
policy, but they face inade- 
quate help from local councils 
and social services. 

Mr Dorrell, who 10 days ago 
announced plans for a new 
charter for the mentally-ill. said 
he was aware of shortcomings 
in existing services but saw no 
need for radical change. 

“They are unsatisfactory in a 
number of different areas for 
reasons that have beeD reason- 
ably well-documented in the in- 
quiries that have gone on into 
the homicides caused by raen- 
tally-ill people and, more ex- 
tensively, in the quality of care 
available to mentally-ill people,” 
he told BBC Radio 4‘s 77ie 
World This Weekend. 

“U is a great mistak e to take 
individual examples of failure - 
and there have been too many 
vety tragic examples - and say, 
therefore, the whole system 
that deals with tens of thousands 
of people who suffer from men- 
tal illness is damned because of 
a few failures. 

“Our policy' is to ensure that 
those who 30 or 40 years ago 
were put away in what were hu- 
man warehouses, but who could 
perfectly well lead reasonably 
normal lives in the community 
with support.... should be giv- 
en a better chance. 

“It is obviously equally true 
that those who need acute hos- 
pital care should have it” 

Mr Dorrell said the Govern- 
ment was on target to greatly in- 
crease the number of beds in 
“medium secure” units and re- 
jected claims that old-style hos- 
pitals were being closed at 
random without being replaced 

Last week, former menial pa- 
tient Wayne Hutchinson, who 
believed he was a tiger, was 
Found guilty at the Old Bailey 
of the manslaughter of two 
people and wounding three 
others in a six-day rampage af- 
ter being released from hospi- 
tal in what police and lawyers 
described as “a blunder”. 

On the same day, another ex- 
patient, Martin MurselL was 
found guilty of killing his dis- 
abled stepfather and seriously 
injuring hk mother in a frenzied 
knife attack. 

His mother bad pleaded 
without success with Islington 
social services to take ber son 
into care. Inquiries are being 
held into both cases. 



Stephen Dorell: Need for 
some changes rs evident 
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0% APR over 2 years' 


Even Nick Leeson could stay in the black if he 


drove a ZX. 


For those who wonder about the colour of their 


The Citroen ZX's programmed rear-wheel steering 
delivers a level of roadholding and grip that ensures 
the ZX sweeps confidently through any bend. 


ON THE ROAD PRICE FOR ZX 1Ai ELATION 5 DOOR- 


£10,897.00 


DEPOSIT <50%) 


24 MONTHLY PAYMENTS (0% APR) 


£5,448.50 


£227.02 


TOTAL PAYABLE 


£10.897.00 


money, the 5 door ZX Elation comes in a choice of 
four metallic colours. There's also a choice of petrol, 
diesel or turbo diesel engines? 

For further information you can phone free 
on 0800 262 262 or visit your local Citroen dealer 
where you'll discover how the Citroen ZX can 
seriously improve your balance. 


And with the ZX you can now handle your 
finances as easily as the most hazardous country 
road. Because until January 31st all 14 petrol and 
1.9 diesel ZX models are available with 0% APR 
finance over two years? 

The Special Edition ZX Elation is available from 
£10,897 on the road** and boasts power steering, 
electric sunroof, central locking, driver's airbag 
and coded engine immobiliser as standard, as 
well as a free Vodafone mobile phone* (Perfect 
for inviting the bank manager out to lunch.) 
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nothing moves you like a Citroen 
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M&S challenges ‘child labour’ allegations 


Nigel cope 

^§sss 

usSf?hn^/i ,tSst0resand ‘hc 
suppUer^ d abo,ir one of iis 

tatSL? n,pany ¥ ucd a dc- 
response saving ij would 
“ttgorously challmi" S 
fe u «"*. David sfeff. M & S : 

DeiSi UadiT1 S faraiHes - aLso ap- 
peared on the Breakfast Hfifr 


Fro# programme on BBCl yes* 
lerdyy to present the company's 
case. He said ihc company had 
conducted rigorous checks to 
ensure ii was meeting a!) labour 
legislation. 

Marks &. Spencer went on 
Inc offensive ahead of u two* 
part Ubrid in Action documen- 
tary, entitled “Saint Michael - 
has the halo slipped?” wliich will 
be screened by Granada 
tonight. The programme will 
centre on the allegations of 
the use of child labour in a fac- 
tory controlled by one of Marks 


& Spencers suppliers, ft also al- 
leges (hat the company has in- 
correctly labelled garments as 
“Made in the UK” when they 
have actually been manufac- 
tured elsewhere. 

The programme is expected 
to claim that the Moroccan 
factory has employed workers 
as young as 12. if also alleges 
that girl workers toil for just 
£1 1 .SO a week, in stifling con- 
ditions where they aa* treated 
poorly by their supervisors. 

Next week's programme is 
thought to include allegations 


of copyright infringement. The 
company ran inuuruuhlc last 
summer when it was accused of 
copying the design of a swim- 
suit. 

Marks & Spencer has al- 
ready withdrawn a batch of 
women’s pyjamas which were la- 
belled as “Made in the UK” 
when they hud been manufac- 
tured in Morocco. The gar- 
ments had been made at a 
factory controlled liy Desmond 
& Co. a Northern Ireland tex- 
tile company. 

MtS^j dismissed this case as 


“a one-off mistake" and said u 
had sent senior managers 
on an unannounced visit to 
Desmond’s Sieomc factory- in 
Morocco in December, to 
monitor conditions. 

They found: 

■ No evidence of anyone em- 
ployed below 15 years of 
age. 

■ That Sieome has govern- 
ment certificate of approval 
that the site meets all national 
local Moroccan laws. The cer- 
tificates also state that no em- 
ployees are under 15. 


■ Those employees that are 
aged 15 are apprentices engaged 
in light textile duties and do not 
operate machinery until they art* 
lb. 

■ That the factory is visited 
twice ayear by a doctor from the 
local Labour Medical Inspec- 
torate, who has confirmed that 
it meets Moroccan legislation. 

M&S Says it has written to all 
suppliers, restating their re- 
sponsibilities with respect to 
contract specifications. 

Further allegations could be 
hugely damaging to Marks & 


Spencer, one of Britain s most 
respected companies. A com- 


^VVe havebuiit our reputation 
over 112 years and we value it 
highly. Obviously these allega- 
tions strike at the foundations 
on which that reputation has 
been built and we therefore take 
them very seriously." He added 
that it would be watching the 
programmes closely before de- 
ciding on its next step. 

Marks & Spencer is known as 
one of Britain’s best employers. 
!n the UK, stores have rest 


rooms for staff feeling unwell. 
Doctors, demists and chi- 
ropodists also visit the stores to 
conduct free checks on workers. 

M&S claimed it had tried to 
co-operate with Granada but 
said the relationship had “not 
been easy". Granada had been 
expected to release further de- 
tails of the program me yester- 
day bur later changed its mind. 
Yesterday it said it was still edit- 
ing the programme. A spokes- 
man saii “Anyone who watches 
the programme will be able to 
make up their own minds.” 


Ramblers barred from Kipling’s wooded Weald 


Sussex walkers 
3 re angry over 
loss of access 
to ‘state’ land, 
writes Stephen 
Goodwin 

STEPHEN GOODWIN 

A padlock and a new galvanised 
gate bar the way to woodland 
just south of Rudyard Kipling’s 
home in the Sussex weald which 
local people have for years en- 
joyed for quiet recreation. 

For Clive Madrie, a retired 
chartered accountant, the bar- 
rier and warning signs pul paid 
to 13 years of walking in Black- 
brooks and nearby woods. 

About as far from a “militant 
rambler" as an ex-secretary of 
the Institute of Actuaries is ex- 
pected to be, Mr Madrie did not 

resort to trespass or wire cutting. 

In feet he was more per- 
plexed than angry. For this ap- 
pears . l0 be Forestry 
Commission land and the state- 
owned body has been making 
much of its policy of allowing 
the public a ‘‘freedom to roam” 
over its land. 

“I am slightly angry,” Mr 
Madrie said. “This was a pop- 
ular place for local people. I 
used to walk here a couple of 
times a week.” 

Biackbrooks is part of the 
Commission’s 630-acre Bur- 
wash forest holding and typical 
of the coimtzyside Kipling had 
in mind when he wrote of “the 
wooded, dim, / Blue goodness 
of the Weald". The author’s 
home. Bateman’s, is about a 
mile to the north. 

The concerns of walkers, 
however, are better summed up 
in the opening line of another 
Kipling verse: “They shut the 
road through the woods ...” 

The Keep Out notices are be- 
ing cited by the Ramblers' As- 
sociation as a further example 
of the loss of public access to 
state forests. Privatisation is 
the »s»al RA villain, with access 
often being lost when woods are 
sold. The Commission is re- 
quired to sell 15,000 hectares of 



Lock out: The gate to Biackbrooks, East Sussex, and 
(right) David Besklne, whose atlas keeps tabs on 
Forestry Commission land Photograph: Andrew Hasson 


land a year and to help moni- 
tor dwindling access the RAs as- 
sistant director. David Bcskine, 
has compiled a 34-page atlas de- 
tailing all land held by the 
Commission. 

However in the case of 
Biackbrooks and neighbouring 
Coombe wood the history is 
more complex. Though the 
woods are leased by Forest En- 
terprise - the arm of the Com- 
mission which actually farms the 
trees - the freehold and shoot- 
ing rights are held privately. Last 
year the freehold was sold by 
British Gypsum to Newcoombe 
Estates, a company with a keen- 
er shooting interest. 

At the old entrance to 
Coombe wood, the Forest En- 
terprise name has been. cut 


down and a sign reads “Sport- 
ing rights reserved - Not open 
to the public”. At Biackbrooks. 
the Forest Enterprise name 
and loco still heads the board, 
but it ends: “No public access”. 

A Commission spokesman 
admitted it was rather at odds 
with the walker-friendly policy. 
“If the situation had been dif- 
ferent and we had owned all the 
rights the woods would still be 
open. But the new owners in- 
creased the shooting on the es- 
tate and we have had to pul up 
signs for public safety." 

This does not impress the 
RA. “This is a case of achiev- 
ing what they want under the 
guise of being helpful.” said 
Ross UrquartT the RA's foot- 
paths secretary for East Sussex. 



Labour puts 
state pension 
under review 


JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 

Labour has moved closer to a 
dramatic switch of policy in 
favour of compulsory contri- 
butions to private pensions to 
top up the state pension. ' 

Frank Field, the influential 
Labour chairman of the Social 
Security select committee, and 
MP for Birkenhead, has dis- 
closed that a government sta- 
tistician will cost the plan. 

Speculation about Labour 
support for Mr Field’s proposal 
will be heightened by the fact 
that Chris Smith. Labour s 
social security spokesman, flew 
yesterday to Singapore to join 
Tony Blair, the Labour leader. 
Mr Smith wfll be looking at the 
Central Provident Fund there, 
an insurance fund for un- 
employment, sickness, and old 
age to which employees are 
required to contribute. 

Mr Smith confirmed yester- 
day (hat he was “considering a 
variety of options for second-tier 
pensions”, and that there were 
“considerable attractions” in a 
fund that has “collective 
strength" and in which the 
individual has a slake. 

A Labour government could 
not ask taxpayers to pay for 
higher state pensions, Mr Field 
said yesterday. He added: “We 
have no choice but to move to 
compulsion.” 

Mr Field has presented a plan 
for compulsory pension contri- 
butions as an alternative to 
Labour' s historic commitment 
to the State Earnings- Related 
Pension Scheme (Serps), a top- 
up to the basic state pension 
which has been cut back by the 
government and which enjoys 
limited public support 

But there is uncertainty 
about the cost of a compulso- 
ry scheme which would have to 
cover those who make little or 
no provision for themselves. 

Mr Field said yesterday that 
he had raised funds from a char- 


itable trust to commission a re- 
port on the possible costs of his 
plan from the Government Ac- 
tuaiy - who provides Parliament 
with forecasts of social securi- 
ty costs. The report would be 
completed by February. Mr 
Smiu) said he look a close in- 
terest in the outcome. He added 
that he was “very wary of in- 
troducing elements of compul- 
sion where there are none at 
present". He also said that the 
Singapore scheme was flawed 
because it excluded “all the dif- 
ficult cases that the Actuary will 
look at". 

About two-thirds of employ- 
ees in Britain are members of 
occupational pensions schemes 
and another 5 million have a 
personal pension scheme. But 
large numbers still rely on the 
banc state pension, which has 
been uprated in line with prices, 
but has lost value in relation to 
earnings over the past 16 years. 

Mr Held’s plan, part of a 
package which includes com- 
pulsory insurance for unem- 
ployment and long-term care in 
old age. was mentioned as an 
“option” in the report of the 
Commission on Social Justice, 
set up by John Smith, the for- 
mer Labour leader. U was also 
endorsed by the Liberal 
Democrat inquiry into welfare 
led by Lord Dahrendorf. 



Frank Held: Labour has ‘no 
choice' in pension plans 



The official commemorative picture 

Red Rum as we all remember him - in the lead. 
Captured in a beautiful, specially commissioned 
commemorative oil pointing by top race horse 
artist, David French. 

You can own a limited edition print of this, the 
last portrait ever painted of the nation's best 
loved horse for just £9.95 (+p&p)- 
Each full-colour print is individually numbered 
and individually signed by Red Rum s trainer, 
Don 'Ginger' McCain. We invite you to cele- 
brate the life and memory of a truly great horse 
with this, the only official commemorative print. 

Printed on high qualify art stock ready for framing. 


SENDTD: REPLY ANALYSIS, 50 AYLESBURY RD. ASTON CLINTON. 
AYlfSHJRY, BUCKS, HP2Z5AH TEL- 012^6 631177 

Please send me a siyied, numbered office! Red RunanwimoraM 
print (Size 500mm x 400mm) Edition foiled to 5.000 copies. 

I enclose a cheque for £9.95 plus C1.5Q p&p or please tteWmy 
Visa/Access cant with £11.45. Expiry dale /. 
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Mr/Mrs/Ms 
Address __ 
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Please a&w 28 days * 

foe delivery w 
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Blood service staff 
warn of crisis after 
computer delay 


LOUISE JURY 

Staff warned yesterday of a po- 
tential disaster in the blood ser- 
vice after a new national 
computer system was an- 
nounced a year later than 
planned. 

The National Blood Au- 
thority last week disclosed it had 
chosen British-based software 
house Savant Enterprises to 
provide a £5m system which wiU 
for the first time unify blood- 
stock control. But the delay 
means the replacement of the 
existing patchwork of non-com- 
patible computers in centres in 
England ana Wiles will not be 
completed until at least the 
end of 1997. 

Blood service sources said the 
pressure of the implementation 
time-scale created the risk of po- 
tentially serious errors in the 
blcfod-coding process. 

The Independent last week 
disclosed that bloodstocks at 
transfusion centres in England 
and Whies were running well be- 
low the 15,000-unit minimum 


level. By Friday there were 
only about 10.600 units. 

The new system, to be known 
as Pulse, will be introduced at 
the same time as the service is 
undergoing a shake-up involv- 
ing at least 300 job cuts. The 
processing and testing of blood 
is to be removed from five of L5 
centres and concentrated at 
the remainder. Another diffi- 
culty is the need to incorporate 
an internationally-agreed 16- 
digit coding tystem rather than 
the current six digits. 

Gary Barr, the Natioaal 
Blood Authority inform ation 
technology manager said the 
Savant solution was considered 
the best and would meet all safe- 
ty and quality requirements. 

Roger Kline, of the Manu- 
facturing Science and Finance 
union, which represents some 
staff, said: “We don’t believe 
they will be able (o bring in the 
new computer system and cod- 
ing in a manner which guaran- 
tees it will be working properly 
before the planned downgrad- 
ing of the five sites." 


Crash inquiry begins 


A harrowing picture of the 
RAFs worst helicopter crash in 
modem times will emerge today 
ai ihe official inquity into the 
Mull of Kintyre Chinook acci- 
dent, writes Jfohn Arlidge. 

Relatives of the 29 people 
who died in the accident will 
hear eyewitnesses describe the 
moment when the Chinook 
ploughed into a 1,400ft moun- 
tain in swirling mist and cloud 
on 2 June 1994. Local people 
and emergency workers will 
give evidence at Paisley Sheriff 
Court. 


Hie inquiry will examine why 
the helicopter struck the moun- 
tain at high speed and without 
warning. Although an internal 
Ministry of Defence investiga- 
tion said the pilots, Flight U 
Jonathan Tapper and co-pOot 
Flight Lt Richard Cook, were 
“grossly negligent”, lawyers rep- 
resenting the two men and rel- 
atives of the other 27 victims say 
RAF investigators uncovered 
safety problems with Chinooks, 
including engine “flame-outs" 
and computer faults, just weeks 
before the crash. 
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Yf Sava Choose Arrange Organise Phone Hail 

Start 1996 with 
a mortgage that 
saves you money 

2 % Discount for 2 years 

5.74% ( apr 5 . 9 %) 

For expert advice call us FREE on 

0800 828 585 


Lines open Mon to Fri 8 am - 8 pm 



Colonial. 


DIRECT 


Now we’re talking mortgages. 


Quote 
reh 1N21 


A 


A typKSl etampteoi a £60,000 interest only mongape ww 25 yean i3D0 months) on a property valued ai £100,000 f. initial nominal interest rate 5.7<j% and gross monthly 
payment £287 00 (net monthly payment £265.47) for 300 months fiom completion. APR « sj%. Attn the iwtial 2 year period the Interest rate reveres to the lenders standard 
variable mortgage base rate fetal amount payable £146.100.00. Interest rates may navy but no account of any variation is taken m this sample. Net monthly payments may 
show the benefit of t a/ relief at 15% under the MIRAS system on £30.000 of the mortgage. Trie progeny will be mortgaged as security for the loan loans are not erasable :o 
persons under lB years of age All mortgages are subject to status and valuation. Written quotation', are available upon request If you redeem your mortgage within Ihe first 3 
years, a charge equivalent to 5% of the amount redeemed earfy becomes payable The mortgage is fully portable and no charge is made if your mew home and take the sane 
mortgage scheme with the tender on the same rerrra. Rates are correct and fun* available at time of printing 


VOl'K 1-TOM 1-; is AT RISK it YOf 1)0 NOT Kfci:i* IT* RKlt-WMKVJ.S ON A MOKTti OR OTHl’-Vt LOAN SF.Ct RJ-1.) ON IT- 


Colonial Direct represents the Colonial Mutual Marketing Group which is regulated by the Personal investment Authority We car. advise you only on our products Pot /Our 
added security all telephone calls will be reorder! and the recording kept secure 

Colonial Direct, Colonial Mutual House. Chatham Maritime. Kent. ME4 4 ft 
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^ctrnved bv coal dust 

Industrial disease: Unions spearhead court battle to seek justice for men who claim their lungs w ere 

Sick mineworkers in 
fight for compensation 


HAZEL DUFFY 

Hundreds of former mintwork- 
ers crippled by lung diseases 
have begun a series of legal ac- 
tions against British Coal seek- 
ing substantial compensation. 

The first cases being brought 
by the pit supervisors' union Na- 
eods on behalf of former min- 
ers suffering from complaints 
such as emphysema, chronic 
bronchitis and pneumoconiosis 
are in preparation to go to the 
High Court. 

The claims are being made 
on behalf of former miners 
who have not received benefits 
through existing schemes for 
sufferers from serious lung dis- 
eases because they do not qual- 
ify or have received money but 
say it is insufficient. Most are in 
their sixties and seventies. 

British Coal, which looks af- 
ter the outstanding business of 


(he old National Coal Board, is 
rejecting the claims. A 
spokesman blamed the unions 
and lawyers for “encouraging 
people to register, so unleash- 
ing a second wave after the Gov- 
ernment bad widened the net in 
order to be more compassion- 
ate'' - a reference to the bene- 
fits scheme in which British Goal 
plays no part. 

The action began among 
South Wales miners but has now 
spread around the country. In 
the last few weeks, 160 mine 
workers have been seen by so- 
licitors in Mansfield. Notting- 
hamshire, acting on behalf of 
the Union of Democratic Min- 
ers. John Bonser. of the UDM, 
said that solicitors had been in- 
structed to gather evidence 
with a view to taking British 
Coal to court, which would 
then “open the gate to others”. 

Solicitors to Nacods, Hugh 


James Jones and Jenkins, have 
made a selection of cases which 
span a range of medical condi- 
tions, rather than take all the 
cases to court together. 

The National Union of 
Mineworkers is suspending ac- 
tion pending the outcome of a 
report to the Government on 
the system of benefits for cx- 
mineworkers with serious res- 
piratory conditions. The report, 
carried out by the Govern- 
ment-appointed Industrial In- 
juries Advisory Council, is 
expected shortly. 

The issue is the alleged con- 
nection between years of expo- 
sure by mioeworkens to coal dust 

and the onset of lung diseases, 
and the eligibility of me men to 
claim lump-sum compensation 
from their former employer. 

The unions argue that the 
Government has already 
opened the door to compensa- 


tion by categorising emphysema 
and chronic bronchitis as in- 
dustrial diseases in September 
1993 - conditions that are not 
exclusive to miners. A scheme 
for miners with pneumoconio- 
sis was set up over 20 years ago . 

Benefits can total up to £95 
a week. Bui only 5,050 miners 
have been awarded such help 
out of 47,000 applicants. Some 
have appealed successfully, but 
for some the outcome is too late 
- benefit is awarded after the 
applicant has died. Applicants 
must have spent 20 years work- 
ing underground; have been di- 
agnosed with bronchitis or 
emphysema; and have lost one- 
third of their hmg function. 

Bleddwn Hancock, of Na- 
cods, has accused British Coal 
of being “totally obstructive" 
and urged the company to 
spare “these very sick men” the 
ordeal of lengthy litigation. 


Left gasping: A former miner and pneumoconiosis victim, Wffliam Lambert, with his oxygen Bfefine Photo0aph Rob 

Too ‘healthy’ to 


’96 Corolla. 
£96 a month 
5.4% apr: 

Plus deposit and final payment. 


FORTHE EASIEST REPAYMENTS, COUNT ON BRITAIN’S MOST RELIABLE CAR 


S»JE 


TYPICAL EXAMPLE: Corolla 13 GS S door, mileage 10,000 p-a. 

(Additional mileage charged at 7p per mile plus VAT.) 


Cash price* 

Deposit 



Monthly 

Minimum Value/ 

Total Amount 

Charge for 

(on the road) 

35% 

£8,16335 

24 Months 

Payments 1 

final Rental 

Payable 

Credit* 

£12559 

£4,395.65 

£96x 23 , 

£6.651 

£13339.65 

£780.65 


APR 

5.4% 


Besides the easiest Toyota terms, the Corolla GS gives you a specification that’s 
tough to match. Along with electric front windows and sunroof.it has power 
steering, a driver’s airbag, central locking and an engine immobiliser. There are seat- 
tovota belt pretensioners, a 4-speaker radio/cassette, side-impact beams, even a 
high-mounted rear stoplight. For your nearest dealer, call 0800 777 555. 
warranty And for the best run for your money, test drive the ’96 Corolla. 


THE CAR IN FRONT IS A® TOYOTA 


receive benefit 


Seventv-six-year-old William 
Lambert has been told that his 
case against British Coal will 
come to the courts in summer 
1997 - “That's if I live that 
long,” writes Hazel Dnffy- 

He started working in the 
South Whies pits when he was 
14 and left 35 years later in 1968 
after an accident - for which he 
got £800 compensation. He 
worked then for the local coun- 
cil and retired 10 years ago. 

Mr Lambert, who lives alone 
in Dinas Powys. Glamorgan, 
needs a cylinder of oxygen a day 
to help him breathe. “1 have 
pneumoconiosis, category two, 
which was first certified in 197S. 
emphysema and bronchitis," 
he said. 

He has been turned down for 
social security benefit because 
he has not lost enough of his 
lung capacity to “qualify". He 
manages on his old age pension. 


cASEsruoy 

“I have wonderful friends 
and neighbours who gel my 

meals. But Td like a stairiifi- The 

toilet is upstairs and 1 can't al- 
ways get up and down. I keep 
a bucket downstairs. The social 
sen-ices sav they would put in 
a lift, but Td have to be means- 
tested. I’ll gel one if I get some 
money from British Coal.” 

With the backing of the 
union, he hopes his benefit 
appeal will come up soon with 
the prospect of bigger com- 
pensation from the court action. 

A former employer, a sub- 
contractor to the (then) Na- 
tional Coal Board, has offered 
him £1,000 to settle out of 
court. However, having fought 
so long, and even with his life 
ebbing away. Mr Lambert is not 
disposed to such a deal. 


Labour braced for 
sex bias ruling 
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JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 

Judgment is expected today in 
the case brought against the 
Labour Party by two men for sex 
discrimination over its policy of 
reserving half of its winnable 
seats at the next election for 
women. 

The case was adjourned last 
month because Peter Jepson, a 
would-be Labour candidate for 
two London seats which chose 
from all-women shortlists, was 
3L Mr Jepson, a part-time law 
lecturer, is representing himself 
and Roger Dyas-EUiott, who 
was turned away from the all- 
women selection process in 
Keighley, West Yorkshire. 

Labour sources say they are 
“confident" of winning the case, 
but it is understood that the par- 
ty has made contingency plans 
in the event of defeat. The par- 
ty would be likely to appeal, and 
the remaining dozen all-women 
selections would have to be sus- 
pended. If Labour then lost the 
remaining selections would 
have to be thrown open to 
men, but candidates already 
chosen would not have their se- 
lections re-run. Mr Jepson and 
Mr Dvas- Elliott would be enti- 


tled to compensation -as would 
any others who had been 
barred. 

Tony Blair, the Labour 
leader, has already said that the 
policy was “not ideal at all* 1 , and 
would not be continued after 
the next election - although he 
later said this was a matter for 
the party as a whole to decide. 

Mr Jepson and Mr Dyas- 
EUiott claim that the policy 
contravenes the 1975 Sex Dis- 
crimination Act and the 1976 
European equal treatment di- 
rective. 

The Labour Party argues 
that the law applies only to bod- 
ies which control access to em- 
ployment Its QC at the Leeds 
industrial tribunal, James 
Goudie, told the first days 
bearing that political parties did 
not control access to Parliament 

- that is decided by the voters 

- and that being an MP is not 
a “profession or trade". 

Mr Jepson responded: “The 
Labour Party is arguing that a 
political party is above the law, 
not just of this country but of 
European law as well. That is 
an affront.” He completes his 
submission today, and the tri- 
bunal is expected to give its ver- 
dict this afternoon. 


DAILY POEM 


The Ginger-Haired in Heaven 

By Glyn Maxwell 

Sometimes only the ginger-haired in Heaven 
can help me with my life. The flock of blondes 
is sailing by so painlessly forgiven, 
still blinking with love no one understands, 

while the brunettes float thinking by the rushes 
long after what they chose, long reconciled, 
and here, the fair and sandy, all their wishes 
half-wanted them, half-wish them on a child. 

Only the ginger-haired remember this, though: 
this sulk and tempo- in the school of Tune, 
this speckled hope and shyness at a window 
as sunlight beats and blames and beckons. I’m 

not coming ouL They won't come out of Heax-en. 
or not until with auburn in the blood 
two mortal tempers melt together. Even 
then we might stay here if you said we could. 

Glyn Maxwell has been hailed as “England’s brightest new pc 
for a decade" and has published three collections of noeti 
the second of which. Out of Rain. (Bloodaxe) won the!9 
Somerset Maugham Award. His third poetry collection, Ri 
for the Wicked, from which this poem is taken (Bloodaxe) fa 
been shorthsted for the T S Eliot Prize. Glyn Maxwell and 1 
nine fellow shortlisted poets will be reading from their a 
befare ** winner of the prize is annouro 
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Clinic row: Attempts to choose 
cnild s sex condemned 

Baby gender 
treatments 

are branded 
a failure 


GLENDA COOPER 

One in three couples who pay 
hundreds of pounds to choose 
the gender of their child at a 
controversial London fertility 
centre are ending up with a baby 
of the opposite sex. 

The London Gender Clinic, 
which opened three years ago 
is said to have estimated that its 
success rates are “more than 50 
per cent but less than 70 per 
cent". 

The Labour peer Professor 
Lord Winston, head of fertility 
studies at Hammersmith Hos- 
pital, is calling for legislation to 
be tightened up so that those 
who are not medically qualified 
in this area can offer treatments. 
“There is no evidence [gender 
selection] works at all," he said. 
“There is a need for us to look 
at this loophole in the law 
where people who are not med- 
ically qualified can give medical 
treatments." 

Lord Winston, who will be 
speaking on the subject in his 
maiden speech in the Lords this 
week, has tested the Ericsson 
method that the clinic was us- 
ing until a few months ago and 
said that results had shown an 
“exactly 50-50” chance of get- 
ting the sex of your choice. 

The system was developed in 
1973 by an American scientist. 
Dr Ronald Ericsson, and relies 
on the physical differences in 
the swimming ability of the 
male and female sperm, which 
are said to separate at different 
rates. The sperm are laid on top 
of a solution and the male ones 
supposedly reach the bottom of 
the tube more quickly than the 
female ones. 


Parents who go to the Lon- 
don Gender Clime, set up by Dr 
Peicr Liu, a biochemist, ana Dr 
Alan Rose, pay £650 for a first 
treatment with reduced fees of 
£400 for a second and £350 for 
a third. It refused to comment 
this week. 

The Human Fcmlisalion and 
Embryology Authority has no 
powers over the clinic because 
they do not use donor sperm 
and no sperm is stored there. 

The HFEA believes sex se- 
lection techniques are “accept- 
able for medical reasons where 
a woman is at risk of having a 
child with a life-threatening dis- 
ease", but adds: “The authori- 
ty is persuaded by the arguments 
against sex selection for social 
reasons and this view is strong- 
ly supported by the public." 

Dr Peter Brinsden, medical 
director of Bourn Hall, the 
pioneering IVF (in vitro fertil- 
isation) clinic where Louise 
Brown, the first test-tube baby, 
was created, said: “It is perhaps 
chance more than anything 
else. Technology is not ad- 
vanced far enough to get 
respectable success." 

He added that he would be 
in favour of the HFEA bring- 
ing sex selection climes with its 
remit. 

A spokesman for Issue, the 
national fertility association, 
said it was “totally opposed to 
sex selection of embryos except 
in circumstances of genetic 31- 
□ess which runs in the family". 

He added that he was happy 
that the HFEA had taken a 
strong stance against it, but 
wished there were stronger 
guidelines banning clinics from 
offering such procedures. 



Delicate: The early gentian has been in decline for years 


Wild flower may 

blossom with 
farmers’ help 


NICHOLAS SCHOON 


eariy gentian is one' of many 
5 of wUdflower which flour- 
J under traditional fanning 
tods and which have been 
ist obliterated by modem 



w-W. ' 

!er decades of decline, it is 
’ecorded in only 49 thinly 
Ted 10km squares from 
wall in the south-west to 
ilnshire in the north-east 
lists chart the abundance 
! kinds of plants across 
in by dividing the country 
to these squares. 

: early gentian, which is 
e to Britain, grows up to 
hes tall and has small, del- 
leaflets. A biennial, it 


in its second year, and 
numbers of its family are 
it garden flowers, 
one of 116 declining or 
;ered British plant and 
’species covered by res- 
ins drawn up by a steer- 
roup of government 
sts and wildlife conser- 
organisations. The Gov- 
it has said if wfll respond 
proposals in the spring. 




JOIN NOW FROM 
JUST £36 



wiatfc for ariMtim 6811. 
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Heritage 
of the Wild 

The early gentian requires 
fairly exposed conditions, slop- 
ing ground and shallow soQ on 
chalk or limestone. TWo main 
reasons for its decline are the 
ploughing up of grassland and 
the decline of sheep grazing, 
allowing scrub to move in. 

The steering group propos- 
es that all surviving populations 
should be safeguarded and that 
by 2004 the plant should be re- 
established at 10 sites where it 
has recently become extinct. 

The way to do this, says me 
group, is to ensure that land- 
owners know what kind of land 

xnanagemeotisnMdedtotet the 

early gentian survive. And more 

fanners need to take part in the 

Ministry of Agriculture’s Envi- 
ronmentally Sensitive Areas 

scheme, whkh p?ys them to use 
traditional fanning methods. 

Once scrub is cleared, the 
early gentian can reappear on 
downlands, as it has at Banstead 
Downs in Surrey, where volun- 
teers from Plantiife, a wild- 
plant conservation charily, have 
been clearing shrubs. 

The Government has pro- 
posed that seven sites across 
southern England where the 
early gentian lingers should be- 
come Special Areas for Con - 
seivation under the European 
Union’s Habitats Directive. 

Tbe steering group estimates 
it would cost up to £23,000 a 
year to implement its propos- 
als, with the money coming 
from government and voluntary 
bodies. 


news 



Set In stone: The newly refurbished interior of the Norwich Union headquarters in Norwich, Surrey House. The 
ceiling with marble and work on the renovation took six years to complete 


building is lined 

Photograph: 


from floor to 
Keith Whitmore I 



with 

The Independent 

Planning to enter h/gber 
education this year? 

The UCfiS form s are In, 
but what do you 
donext? 



In The Independent 
tomorrow - in association 
with UCAS - a complete 
guide to student life: how 
the clearing system 
works, questions 
answered, problems 
solved. 

It is essential for every 
student and every parent. 
With it UCAN make the 
most of your college 
career. 
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Peking insists it is not starving orphans 


Propaganda barrage follows 
new report on children killed 
by neglect in ‘dying rooms’ 


TERESA POOLE 

Shanghai 


The Chinese government has 
launched a desperate propa- 
ganda exercise following pub- 
lication at the weekend of 
evidence that thousands of ba- 
bies and children have been dy- 
ing every year in state-run urban 
orphanages. The dossier of ev- 
idence, taken from official Chi- 
nese publications and medical 
records kept at the main 



seen a 14-year sentence passed 
on the dissident Wei Jingsheng 
and the disappearance of the 
six-year-old boy chosen by the 
Dalai Lama as Tibet's reincar- 
nated Panchen Lama. 

The orphanages report, by 
the New York-based Human 
Rights Which (HRW), includes 
national death figures and hun- 
dreds of cases of dead infants 
and children at the Shanghai 
Children's Welfare Institute, 
the city's main orphanage, it is 
backed up by photographs of 
dead and dying children. 

The study is the most detailed 
evidence obtained of condi- 
tions in China's urban orphan- 


orphanage in Shanghai, indi- 
cates that infants and children 


have been systematically starved 
to death and killed by inten- 
tional neglect in recent years. 

The report will overshadow 
tomorrow's arrival in Peking of 
the Foreign Secretary, Mal- 
colm Rifkind, on a visit billed 
as further restoring Sino- British 
ties before Hong Kong's trans- 
fer to China aext year. China's 
human-rights record is now 
centre-stage again for any vis- 


iting diplomat. 
Evi 


Even before the orphanage 
study, the past few weeks had 



Victim: A child on a ‘potty chair*. In 1991 in Shanghai 
15 toddlers died after being tied up and left outside 
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ages. Peking, apparently stung 
weight 


by the weight of material, has 
invited the foreign media today 
to inspect the Shanghai Chil- 
dren's Welfare Institute. The 
HRW report describes how the 
institute was revamped into a 
“Potemkin orphanage ” for for- 
eign visitors in 1993. Meanwhile, 
the official Xinhua News 
Agency yesterday started churn- 
ing out statistics about improv- 
ing child-vaccination levels, 
measles, and child nutrition. 

The report makes stark read- 
ing, particularly as an official 
Chinese investigation launched 
in 1991 subsequently fell victim 
to a cover-up. Medical records 
and testimony presented by the 
HRW from the Shanghai or- 
phanage show that deaths were 
“in many cases deliberate and 
cruel". The HRW describes the 
process as “an apparently sys- 
tematic programme of child 


Victim: Jian Xun, who was bom in February 1981 and admitted to the Shanghai orphanage in 1988. He died in July 1992;.the cause of his 


was not given 


elimination". 

records indicate that from IS 
to 1992 more than 1,000 chil- 
dren died unnatural deaths at 
this one institution. 

Typical was the case of Ba 
Jun, a baby admitted on 2 Jan- 
uary 1992. aged one month 
and weighing 3 .8 kg. On arrival, 
records said, her general health 
was “quite satisfactory" but 11 
days later she was described as 
suffering from “second-degree 
malnutrition”. By 18 January 
she had “third-degree malnu- 
trition and bronchial pneumo- 
nia”. By 4 February her limbs 
were “cold" and a doctor diag- 
nosed the illness as “critical” af- 
ter five prescriptions to 
administer antibiotics had been 
ignored by staff. However, the 
same physician added: “Had in- 
tended to administer oxygen 
therapy but valve of oxygen 
cylincter blocked, so did not pro- 
ceed with treatment.” Ba Jun 
died four days later. 

Another baby was so hungry 
before she died “she was trying 
to chew flesh off her band”. In 
December 1991, 15 children 
died over four days after tod- 
dlers were tied to “potty chairs” 
and left out in freezing weath- 
er wearing thin cotton clothes 


for 24 hours. Physical abuse was 
routine. “Infants below one 
year of age frequently choked 
to death during feedings be- 
cause they were normally tied 
to their beds almost continu- 
ously,” said the HRW. 

The Shanghai documents 
were smuggled out by a doctor, 
Zhang Stauyun, who worked at 
the institute there from 1988 to 


1989 a quarter of babies and 
children in the continuing care 
of the country's urban orphan- 
ages died. 


A breakdown by province 
indicates how numbers of in- 



1993 and who escaped from 
China in March last year. 

The HRW investigation was 
two-pronged. The detailed 
Shanghai picture is comple- 
mented by government statistics 
which present a gruesome pic- 
ture of life and death in urban 
orphanages across the country 
as a whole. According to Min- 
istry of Civil Affairs statistics, in 


mates were kept stable over the 
course of a year because the 
number of deaths was enough 
to counterbalance the level of 
new admissions. 

This suggested “a deliberate 
policy of adjusting death-rates 
to maintain a constant popula- 
tion in each institution”, said the 
HRW Some orphanages oper- 
ated as effective “death camps", 
the report alleged 

Analysis of evidence showed 
that in a majority of cases, 
death struck within a year of ad- 
mission to an orphanage. “The 
evidence indicates that the like- 
lihood of survival beyond one 
year, for a newly admitted or- 
phan in China's welfare insti- 
tutions nationwide, was less 
than 50 per cent in 1989." said 
the HRW 

Dr Zhang confirmed that 
within the Shanghai orphanage 
the population was kept static 
by a deliberate process called 
“summary resolution”, the 
HRW said “Once selected, the 
children would reportedly be 


denied virtually all food and 
medical care and would some- 
times even be given no water.” 
When critically weakened, the 
child would be moved to the 
“wai ung-for-d eatb room”. 
Death normally followed with- 
in a week. 

Today’s media tour of Dr 
Zhang's former workplace is set 
to be a propaganda own-goal for 
Peking, however, as the HRW 
report makes it clear that in 
mid-1993 the Shanghai Chil- 
dren's Welfare Institute was 
“sanitised" to create a showcase 
institution to attract foreign 
donations and overseas adop- 
tion parents. 

Since 1993, it is the No 2 So- 
cial Welfare Institute, which is 
situated on Chongming Island, 
two hours by car and boat from 
the city centre, which has tak- 
en over as “a virtual dumping 
ground for abandoned infants 
delivered to the orphanage”. 
That institution is not on todays 
ilineraiy. 

Government officials will be 
pressed today on how a high lev- 
el cover-up blocked attempts by 
Dr Zhang and other staff to 
curb ihe death-toll. In Decem- 
ber 1991 the Shanghai Bureau 
of Supervision sent in an 


investigative team which re- 
mained at the orphanage tor 
eight months. During the same 

time, 16 members of Shanghai s 

People's Congress did their 
own investigation. Both teams 
confirmed the allegations of Dr 
Zhang and her colleagues. But 
after intervention by party of- 
ficials, almost all critical staff 
had been dismissed or forced 
from their jobs by 1993 and all 
but one of the congress mem- 
bers were preven ted From 
standing for second terms in of- 
fice. Wu Banggauo, then bead 


in Shanghai of the Communist 
Party and now a vice-premier, 
ordered a media blackout 
Han Weicheng, director of 
the orphanage from 1988 to 
1994. who was accused of rap- 
ine an orphan, was in 19W 
promoted and is now acting di- 
rector of the Shanghai Civil Af- 
fairs Bureau Department of 
Social Welfare, despite disclo- 
sures that he had a personal 
bank account holding £53,000 
in foreign currency, most of it 
foreign donations and adoption 
fees. 


Deaths in China’s urban ophanages 
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Rifkind resolves to keep China visit on course 


STEPHEN VINES 
Hcmg Kong 
STEVE CRAWSHAW 

London 


Malcolm Rifkind, the Foreign 
Secretary, is making a deter- 
mined effort not to have his visit 
to China overshadowed by 
Peking’s fury over Channel 4's 
screening tomorrow, the day he 
arrives in the Chinese capital, 
of a chilling programme docu- 
menting the abuse of children 
in China’s orphanages. 

However a Foreign Office 


spokesman travelling with Mr 
Rifkuu 


dad made it dear in Hong 
Kong last night that Britain 
would have no truck with any 
attempt to prevent the screen- 


ing of the programme. He in- 
sisted that this was “entirely a 
matter for Channel 4” and be- 
lieved that "there was no rea- 
son to believe it would affect the 
nature or effect of any of the 
meetings” the Foreign Secretary 
would hold in Peking. 

Mr Rifkind’s visit was con- 
ceived as part of the process of 
patching up differences over 
Hong Kong's return to Chinese 
sovereignty next year, building 
on a cordial visit to Britain last 
October by Qian Qichen. the 
Chinese Foreign Minister. 

However, human rights have 
been at the forefront of the 
problems in Sino-British rela- 
tions and China has already 
indicated how it will respond to 


attempts by Mr Rifkind to dis- 
. this i 


cuss this issue. At the weekend 
China's Foreign Ministry issued 
a blistering statement attacking 
the Human Rights Witch/Asia 
report on the orphanages, on 
which Channel 4's Return to the 
Dying Rooms draws. 

This is the second time in 12 
months that China's treatment 
of children in orphanages has 
come under attack. After the 
showing of Channel 4’s first re- 
port, Vie Dying Rooms, the 
junior Foreign Office minister 
Baroness Cbalker raised British 
concerns about the matter dur- 
ing her visit to Peking for the in- 
ternational woman’s conference 
last September. The Foreign Of- 
fice says it is treating the new 


allegations as “serious and wor- 
rying” and says they will be stud- 
ied carefully. 

Meanwhile the Hong Kong 
government which has been ex- 
plicitly told by China to remain 
silentaboul Chinese affairs, is- 
sued its own statement on the 
report yesterday, saving that be- 
cause the colony has “a caring 
society, people are naturally 
shocked by allegations of this 
nature”. It added that the find- 
ings “clearly need to be inves- 
tigated thoroughly arid, if 
substantiated, steps taken to end 
such abuses". 

Channel 4 yesterday made it 
clear it had no intention of back- 
ing down in the face of Chinese 
protests. The Chinese embassy 


wrote complaining about the 
film, and warning of damage to 
Britain's relations with China if 
it was screened. Channel 4 said 
yesterday: “There's no questioo. 
The screening will go ahead." 

Foreign Office officials in- 
sisted they had not been ap- 
proached over the issue: “It's 
not for the Government to be- 
come involved. We don’t have 
a view. We wouldn't consider 
intervening.” 

Political pressure would cer- 
tainty- backfire. “If the Foreign 
Office rang up to complain 
about the potential damage to 
Sino-British relations, we'd send 
them away with a flea in their 
ear," a Channel 4 spokesman 
claimed yesterday. 


Britain is Headings delicate 
path on the orphanage affair. It 
claims to emphasise the im- 
portance of human rights in 
China. But h does not wish to 
anger the Chinese and lose 
valuable contracts. 

Liu Jianchao. press spokes- 
man for the Chinese embassy, 
said he had “no comment" on 
whether there would be an ap- 
proach to the Government But 
he insisted that showing the film 
would “harm the mutual un- 
derstanding between the Chi- 
nese and British people”. The 
Dying Rooms bad. he said, given 
a “distorted picture”. Showing 
the latest film would “harm the 
atmosphere” between the two 
countries. 


Nato attack on Gaddafi 
blamed for air disaster 




ANDREW GUMBEL 

Rome 


After 15 years of lies, cover-ups 
and mysterious suicides, an an- 
swer might be dose at hand to 
one of the most enduring rid- 
dles of post-war Italy: the cause 
of the destruction of an Italian 
airliner over the island of Us- 
tica. near Sicily, in June 1980. 

According to documents 
seized from the retired head of 
the counter-espionage service, 
it seems the DC-9 was caught 
in the wrong place during an at- 
tempt by Nato fighters to blast 
Colonel Muammar Gaddafi 
out of the sides with a missile. 

The papers sequestered by 
the judiciary from Dome trio 
Cogliandro detail how French 
and US jets launched an oper- 
ation to kill the Libyan leader 
but panicked when they were 


counter-attacked try escorting 
MiGs. When the civilian airiiner 
came into range, a French Mi- 
itm 


rage fired without first check- 
ing its identity, killing all 81 
people on board. 

It is not the first time the pos- 
sibility of a missile attack has 
been raised but never has such 
detailed information leaked 
from such a highly-placed 
source. General Cogliandro's 
dossier describes how one of the 
MiGs was also shot down and 
how five US P-3 Orions vainly 
scoured the wild terrain of Cal- 
abria to trace its fuselage. He 
describes disinformation spread 
about the MiG once it was 
found three weeks later and 
pressure applied on doctors 
who examined the pilot’s body. 

He also names the prime 
minister of the time, Francesco 
Cossiga, as being responsible for 


concealing the truth for so long. 
Mr Cossiga. who was later pres- 
ident, has never given a full ac- 
count of the affair, claiming only 
that he was “shafted" some- 
where along the line. 

An investigating magistrate, 
Rosario Priore, says he is tak- 
ing the dossier seriously, as it 
seems to have been prepared for 
formal distribution, perhaps as 
a memo to the head of Italy's 
secret-service agency. But it is 
unclear who Genera] Coglian- 
dro’s sources were, why he 
compiled his report and why it 
took so long to surface. 

So reticent did the general 
prove in interrogation before 
the discovery of tus papers that 
he has been investigated for al- 
leged obstruction of justice. 
For some of Mr Cossiga’s most 
faithful supporters, that has 
been enough to discredit the 



Gaddafi: Nato jets tried to 
ambush him, says dossier 


missile theory and suggest, as 
they have for several years, 
that the DC-9 was blown up by 
a terrorist bomb. 

The parliamentary commis- 
sion dealing with Italy's many 
high-profile disasters is unlike- 
ly to kiss off the evidence quite 
so quickly and is expected to 
summon Mr Cossiga for ques- 
tioning. France and the US 
never commented on the affair, 
while Colonel Gaddafi has been 
as equivocal as ever. 


Taiwan scores new 
US diplomatic coup 


Shanghai — Thiwan notched up 
another success in “transit 
diplomacy” at the weekend 
when the US announced the is- 
land's Vice-President, Li Yuan- 
zu, would be allowed two 
stopovers in Los Angeles later 
this month, despite earlier 
intimation from Peking that 
this could harm Sino-US rela- 
tions. writes Teresa Poole. 

China’s Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs yesterday refused to 
comment on Washington's 
decision, but the transit visas 
for Mr Li are certain to 
provoke a hostile reaction 
towards both Taipei and 
Washington. Last June, a 
week-long visit to the US by 
the Taiwanese President, Lee 
Teng-hui, plunged Sino-US 
relations to their lowest point 


in years. 

Mr la’s plane wDl be 
allowed to stop in Los 
Angeles on 11 January and 16 


January as he travels to and 
from Guatemala for the in- 
auguration of the new 
president there. Although 
such transit visas have been 
permitted since 1994 under 
President Bill Clinton’s Tai- 
wan policy, this month's stop- 
overs come at a sensitive 
lime. It was only towards the 
end of last year that Sino-US 
relations returned to an even 
keel, and Mr U’s passage will 
have added propaganda value 
in Taiwan ahead of March’s 
first fully democratic pre- 
sidential elections. 

The Foreign Ministry 
spokesman in Ihipei, Rock 
Leng, accused Peking of 
“over-reacting" to such stop- 
overs. “Communist China's 
strong reaction to ihis matter 
is really incomprehensible. It 
is a simple stopover for Vice- 
President U and there will be 
no public activity," he said. 


Fears fin- peace deal as Mostar tensions mount 


EMMADAJY 

Mostar 


Mos tar's “top man" - or so he 
was introduced by the chat-show 
host before his’ television in- 
terview on Friday night - was 
unyielding, dressed all in black 
and uttering dark threats. “This 
will be Croatia," Mladen MIs- 
ic boasted. “There will be a war 
if necessary.” 

Another war, Mr Misic, com- 
mander of Bosnian Croat mili- 
tia in Mostar, should have said. 
T jinguag e like this and, more 
important, the string of shoot- 
ings along the city’s front line 
in the past week have pricked 
the uneasy peace reigning in 
Mostar since March 1994 and 
raised tensions to the most 


dangerous levels since the Eu- 
ropean Union began to ad- 
minister the city 18 months 
ago. 

Two people have been killed 
and two more seriously wound- 
ed since New Year’s Eve. when 
tensions in (he divided city of 
Mostar surged dangerously with 
the fata] shooting by Bosnian 
Croat police of a Muslim youth 
who ran into a road-block on the 
western - Croat - side of town. 
Four days later, two Bosnian 
policemen driving ta work along 
the Bulevar, a wide, ravaged 
street that marks the front line, 
were hit by a hail of bullets fired 
from the west side. 

“A lot of people are scared - 
I also feel something of a war 
atmosphere," said Faruk Kejtaz, 


a journalist at Radio Mostar, on 
the shattered government-held 
cast bank of the swollen 
Ncretva River. “Many don't 
want to talk about it - it's a very 
fiery situation." 

Yesterday, some 500 Croats 
huddled through driving rain for 
the funeral of Zeljko Ljucic, a 
policeman shot dead on the 
Bulevar on Saturday, this time 
by fire from the east. “He was 
shot down by cowards," said the 
priest as an elderly man wept 
beside him. cradled in the arms 


do they all involve policemen?” 
asked one foreign observer. 

“My hope is that it is isolated 
incidents,” said Hans Koschnik. 
the German appointed by the 
EU to oversee the reunification 
of Mostar. He paused. “The 
feeling may be otherwise. ” His 
task is to fulfill the requirements 


of the Dayton agreement that 
) Mo 


of a younger man. 

Many - 


any - and not only those 
Muslims living on the east bank 
who fought a vicious 10-month- 
war fur Mostar - fear the shoot- 
ings are more than a string of 
unrelated incidents. “Why eke 


pertain to Mostar: the creation 
of a new city statute, freedom 
of movement across the city for 
all by 21 January. 

But he knows that while se- 
nior Bosnian Croat officials 
signed the Dayton deal, they 
also seek to rewrite it “The real 


said. “The discussion about the 
unification of the police in 
Mostar stopped on 30 
December.” 

The young man who was 
killed on New Year’s Eve, 
named only as Aten, was 17 and 
therefore of military age. He 
crossed into west Mostar ille- 
gally with three friends - ap- 
parently to visit his girlfricnd- 


and refused to stop for a police 
f fire ' 


problem is they have to give up 

KSt&tVi 


’Herzog- Bosna' [the self sty led 
Croat statelet in western 
BosniaJ on 21 January,” he 



foot patrol. They fired, and he 
was killed. Several hundred 
attended his funeral in east 
Mostar, too. 

Mr Koschnik believes the 
presence of Nato troops from 
the peace implementation force 
(I-For) will stave off a second 
descant into war. “But I'm not 
saying ‘no’ to more incidents. 


_ maybe sniping,” he 
deled. 

And he admits that the de- 
ployment along the Bulevar of 
five Spanish armoured person- 
nel earners, and the temporary 
suspension of civilian cross ing 
from one bank to the other, is 
a victory for “extremists". Some 
in east Mostar believe that was 
the a m all along. “Thai’s what 
they want for I-For to deploy 
gong the front line,” said Senad 
a radio journalist: to di- 
vide the city once and for all. 
■ Banja Luka — the Bosnian 
Serb leader Radovan Karadzic 
attacked the Serbian President 
Slobodan Milosevic and called 
for the recovery of Serb-held 
districts around Sarajevo by 
pohtical means. Renter reports. 
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Clinton and 
Congress at 

odds despite 
budget deal 


JOHN GARUN 

Washington 

ftesjcfenl Bill din, onhasgi 
”* the Republicans the rain 

!2S5- I 5! y SOu 8 ht »n budgi 

negotiations and in exchancel 

^ngreStKnc 
necessaiy to end the louse 

But the fundamental diffc 

SS ? elw ? ei J the hvo sides o 
budget priorities remains « 
wide as ever. 

In a tactical concession. IV 
Clinton submitted a propos; 
tele on Saturday night for ba 
ancing the budget within seve 
years. For the past year he ba 
contended that such a plan wc 
not feasible but now, eager t 
end a partial government shui 
down that had lasted since I 
December, he has relented. 

After Mr Clinton had set hi 
budget-balancing document o 
the table. Congress, both hous 
es of which are. dominated b 
the Republicans, submitted th 
legislation required to reope 
government and the Presider 
signed il 

“This plan will show tha 
you can balance the budget i 
seven years and protec 
Medicare, Medicaid, educatioi 
and the environment, and pro 
vide tax relief to working am 
Hies,*’ Mr Clinton said. “This i 
a time of great nations 
promise. We need to find uni 
ty and common ground.” 

The Republicans took ; 
somewhat different view. Ac 
cording to a Republican sound 
who was privy to negotiations a 
the White House on Saturday 
Newt Gingrich, the Speaker o 
the House of Representatives 
told the President: *Tf this ii 
where you are, we're so far apar 
we’d betterstart thinking abou 
how we can call this off.” 

Tom Delay, one of Mr Gin 
griefa’s more zealous congres 
sional cohorts, accused th< 
President yesterday on NBC 
Television’s Meet the Press of not 
negotiating In good faith. 

“The good news is that the 


President has come up with a 
balanced budget proposal,*’ Mr 
Delay said. “The bad news is 
that it's the same old tax-and- 
spend philosophy that's been 
going on for 30 years.” 

The Republicans' frustration 
arises from the realisation that 
they will find it very difficult to 
bring about their much-trum- 
peted “revolution" - Mr Delay 
again used the word yesterday 
- in the face of stiff presiden- 
tial opposition. The revolution 
essentially emails dramatically 
cutting the size of “big govern- 
ment", in particular by de- 
stroying Lhe “liberal” (some 
Republican congressmen call it 
the “socialist") “welfare state". 

The other pari of the revo- 
lutionary equation entails 
restoring power to the individ- 
ual, which translated means 
cutting taxes. 

Mr Clinton's budget-balanc- 
ing proposal on Saturday 
showed that he remains 
resolved to withstand the 
Republican siege. So success- 
fully is he doing this that the 
New York Times said in a front- 
page article on Saturday that the 
Republicans “seemed for the 
first time to be in retreat, much 
in the manner of Napoleon’s ill- 
fated assault on Moscow". 

What the President man- 
aged to do, while caving in on 
the demand that be come up 
with a seven-year balanced bud- 
get document, was to submit a 
plan whose numbers appear, on 
present projections, to work 
but whicn aims to reach its des- 
tination by a route substantial- 
ly different from the one the 
Republicans would like to take. ! 

Overall Mr Clinton would j 
spend $400bn (about £260bn) 
more than the Republicans 
over the next seven years. He in- 
tends to cut far less on welfare, 
notably on health care for the 
elderly (Medicare), than the Re- 
publicans wish. And on taxes the 
President means to offer relief 
to families earning under 
$75,000 a year, but deny cuts to 
die wealthier Americans the Re- 
publicans seek to reward. 
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Free Louvre puts public in the frame 



State of the art: Visitors queue to take advantage of free admission to the Louvre in Paris on the first Sunday of each month Photograph: AP 

Police in dock after carnival of crime 



MARY DEJHVSKY 

Paris 

Between 1985 and 1990 Lyons 
and surrounding areas in cen- 
tral France were terrorised by 
a gang of armed robbers who 
wore carnival-mask disguises 
and killed in cold blood. 

Today, more than five years 
after the gang’s last stand, the 
14 men believed to be respon- 
sible go on trial in the city. 

The most remarkable feature 
of the case is not its scale, how- 
ever, nor even the bizarre de- 
tail of the masks, but the fact 
that five of those in the dock are 
former members of the Lyons 
police force, whose colleagues 
had long been blamed for fail 
ing to solve the wave of serious 


crime in their precinct. The five 
were all assigned to a run- 
down area near the main rail- 
way station, where the police 
station chief was an acknowl- 
edged depressive and alcoholic 
(he subsequently committed 
suicide), and officers whiled 
away the hours drinking whisky 
and playing poker. 

In those five years the area’s 
crime rate rose by almost 70 per 
cent, the number of charges laid 
fell by more than a third and 
Lyons district HI became a 
standing joke in the force. 

The lawyer for one of the ac- 
cused said there was “a total loss 
of discipline”. Jean Giovanet- 
ti, 49, regarded as the “brains" 
of the gang, is described as a fig- 
ure of considerable charm and 


a natural leader. A one-time 
medical student and successful 
hotel manager, he is said to have 
been bored and increasingly un- 
happy with the difference be- 
tween his own police lifestyle 
and that of the criminals he - 
occasionally - questioned. 

The “hard man" of the gang 
is said to have been Michel 
Lemereier, 45, who was al- 
legedly known already for tak- 
ing bribes to release petty 
offenders. Temptation is re- 
ported to have been put in 
their way by a petty criminal 
who tola them that bars which 
doubled as betting offices had 
no additional security and rob- 
bing them was “a piece of 
cake". 

From bar/betting offices, the 


gang graduated to supermar- 
kets, then to banks. They com- 
mitted their first murder 
shooting a bar customer who 
tried to intervene. In January 
1989 they shot two security 
guards in the car park of a su- 
permarket. 

One of Giovanetli's police 
tasks was to control the progress 
of investigations. The case was 
solved by what seemed pure 
chance. In November of 1990, 
police on a routine inspection 
caught a garage mechanic fix- 
ing a false number-plate to a 
stolen car. The garage was put 
under surveillance and the (reg- 
ular) police learnt of a building 
society raid being planned for 
12 November 1990. The robbers 
were caught red-handed. 


Although these events are 
more than five years old. the tri- 
al turns die spotlight on the state 
of the French police at an awk- 
ward time. Memories are fresh 
of the in-fighting and bungling 
associated with the anti-terror- 
ism investigation over the sum- 
mer and the televised shooting 

- coincidentally also near Lyons 

- of the Algerian-born terror- 
ist suspect Khalcd KelkaJ. 

This may be the reason why 
the slapstick “cops and robbers" 
aspect of the Lyons case has 
been consistently overlaid in re- 
cent French reports with a mix- 
ture of embarrassed shame and 
deep moral outrage. The guilt 
of the five policemen is not be- 
ing doubted; what fascinates 
now is why they did it. 


Freeze 

mocks 

America’s 

leaders 

JOHN CARLIN 

Washington 

The politicians who run the 
world's most powerful country 
learnt the humbling lesson yes- 
terday that bard as they strive 
to shape the course of human- 
ity they cannot restrain the 
whims of Mother Nature. 

As if to underline the colos- 
sal presumption of the attempt 
to balance the US national ac- 
count in seven years, presup- 
posing as thaL does an ability to 
anticipate what will happen to 
the world's economy between 
oow and the end of 2002, Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton and Repub- 
lican leaders were forced to call 
off planned budget negotia- 
tions yesterday because of bad 
weather. 

What was more. Democrat 
and Republican leaders having 
agreed on Saturday night to re- 
open the government after 
three weeks of virtual paralysis, 
the heaviest snowfall in Wash- 
ington in years looked certain 
to prevent the vast majority of 
government employees from 
going back to work today. 

The National Weather Ser- 
vice said yesterday that the 
snowstorm, which struck Wash- 
ington on Saturday evening, 
was of “historic proportions". If 
predictions were correct that the 
snow would continue to fall 
through the night until this 
morning, the blizzard looked 
likely lo break all records for this 
century. With snow coming 
down at an average of one inch 
{2_5cm) an hour, central Wash- 
ington was covered with a foot 
and half of snow by yesterday 
afternoon. Three feet might 
have fallen by the time Wash- 
ingtonians get out of bed today, 
lhe experts said, exceeding the 
record for this century, set in 
1922. of 28ins (71cm). 

The initial impact of the 
snow, which fell without respite 
all day yesterday, was felt most- 
ly among people who had en- 
tertained notions of travel - 
even to the local supermarket 
Save for the occasional snow- 
plough, four-wheel drive vehi- 
cle and demented driver, the 
roads of Washington were emp- 
ty - though some people were 
spotted advancing down the 
middle of suburban streets 
on skis. 
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Crisis nears as Kohl’s coalition 


allies sink in a sea of acrimony 


IMRE KARACS 

Bonn 

The rare prospect of a German 
government crisis moved a step 
closer yesterday, with a senior 
minister warning that early 
elections might have to be held 
if Helmut Kohl’s liberal coali- 
tion partners continued their 
slide towards oblivion. 

Polls predict that the Free 
Democrats (FDP) face annitu- 
Jalian in three regional elections 
which are due in March, leav- 
ing them represented in just one 
of 16 Land assemblies. 

If that happened, the party, 
which has been in government 
since 1969, first with the Social 
Democrats and then with Mr 
Kohl’s Christian Democrats 
(CDU), would feel obliged to 
pull put of the coalition. 

Until now, the conservatives 
said that in such an event they 
would tiy to stay in power as a 
minority government. But yes- 
terday Theo WtigeL the Finance 
Minister, said he would urge his 
members to press for early 
polls. Mr WaigeJ heads the 


Christian Social Union, the 
CDU*s sister party in Bavaria, 
which forms a united parlia- 
mentary bloc with Mr Kohl’s 
MPsin the Bundestag. 

Mr WaigeFs warning came as 
the Free Democrats tned to re- 
launch their party at a tradi- 
tionally good-humoured 
conference in Stuttgart at the 
weekend. But beneath the ve- 
neer of bonhomie Germans 
have come to expect from the 
party of the educated middle 
class, the rivalries and ideolog- 
ical battles of recent months 
were much in evidence. 

Sabine Leutheusser-Schnar- 
renberger, who resigned be- 
fore Christmas as justice 
minister because of the party’s 
new-found - obsession with 
Thatcherite economics at the 
expense of age-old libertarian- 
ism, again tried to thwart the 
rightward drift. “Any attempt to 
wm votes for the FDPpurdy in 
the conservative and right-wing 
camp by concentrating on tax 
and economic policy is a zero- 
sum game, which would bring 
the coalition no more votes,” 



Waigel: Wants early poll if 
liberals quit Bonn coalition 


she said on the eve of the con- 
ference. “The FDP must be an 
independent liberal political 
force and should also portray 
itself as such." 

But Wolfgang Gerbardt, the 
party chairman, reiterated that 
tax cuts and reduced govern- 
ment spending would remain 
the FOP’S priority. “As long as 
marry people want ... to com- 
mit the state to create work, 
housing and a good living and 


provide a guaranteed market 
and subsidies in the economic 
area, the community cannot be 
truly free or successful ." 

Mr Gerbardt is at odds with 
leading figures of his party. 
Last month he tried to fora out 
Giinter Rexrodt, the Econom- 
ics Minister and an FDP col- 
league, in a transparent attempt 
to take his place in the govern- 
ment. In his determination to 
curry favour with Mr Kohl, Mr 
Gerhard r has also provoked 
the ire of Klaus KinkeL the For- 
eign Minister, who continues to 
stress an independent role for 
the FDP in the coalition. 

The internal dashes and elec- 
toral disasters in the past two 
years have left the Free De- 
mocrats’ credibility in tatters, 
creating a climate in which a 
vote for them is seen as a vote 
wasted. 

A poll last week indicated 
more than 60 per cent of Ger- 
mans thought the Free De- 
mocrats were unimportant, a 
damning verdict for a party 
that provides three senior mem- 
bers of the government 


Rao the survivor settles for 
an April general election 


TIM MCGI RK 

New Delhi 


India will hold general elections 
in April, according to the Prime 
Minister, Narasimha Rao, who 
is likely to lead his ruling Con- 
gress party into what promises 
to be a fierce and closei^fought 


campaign- 

Even within Congress, few 
had expected Mr Rao - a com- 
promise candidate diosen hasti- 
ly bv a grief-stricken party after 
tbe”l991 assassination of Rajiv 
Gandhi - to complete his five- 
year term, let alone run for a 
second one. Often lampooned 
as dour, indecisive and aloof, Mr 
Rao, 72, nevertheless is likely to 
emerge as the party’s next 


leader. 

The prospect of having Mr 
Rao champion the Congress s 
bid for re-election fills many of 
Ms party hopefuls with gloom. 
Pitted again si the Congress 
party in the elections ww be the 
formidable forces of the Hindu 


nationalists, the maverick re- 
gional parties, the leftists and 
those groups representing the 
lower castes in India’s social 
hierarchy. 

If elections were held 
tomorrow, opinion poDs show. 
Congress might easily lose. Mr 
Rao’s economic reforms have 
failed to trickle down fast 
enough to the masses, and 

some experts warn that many of 

these reforms may be derailed 
by Mr Rao’s attempts to win 
votes by pushing through new 
government subsidies and pop- 
ulist measures. No dates in 

April have yet been fixed for the 

elections, a bureaucratic exer- 
cise of such staggering propor- 
tions in this country of 900 
million people that it is usual- 
ly maced out over several days. 

The Congress party, which 
has dominated Indian politics 
since independence in 1947, 
may have no choice but to stick 
with the lacklustre Mr Rao and 
hope that their opponents self- 


destruct A slight chance exists 
that this may indeed happen. 
The main party which tried to 
raDy the lower-caste Hindus, the 
Bahujan Samaj Party, flopped 
when given the chance to gov- 
ern Uttar Pradesh state, India’s 
most populous, with more than 
120 million people. With the 
failure of the lower-caste par- 
ty, Congress is trying to coax 
back India’s poor mid down- 
trodden as wen as the country's 
Muslims, alarmed by the rise of 
Hindu militancy. 

Until several months ago, 
the main opposition group, the 
Hindu nationalist Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP), seemed 
ready to steamroller Mr Rao. 
But tiie BJP, which prided itself 
cm its discipline and honesty, has 
lately had is image tarnished by 
messy feuds in Gujarat and 
other states. Hie BJP’s system 
of having three party chiefs in- 
stead of one has also led to un- 
seemly wrangles, but these may 
be sorted out now that one of 



Narasimha Rao: Surprised 
critics by lasting first term 


the trio, Atal Behari Vfejpayee, 
has been selected as the BJPs 
candidate for prime minister. 

Within the Congress party, 
Mr Rao has fixed it so that no 
contenders challenge him. 
Those who tried to defy him, 
such asArjun Singh, the former 
minister for human resources, 
have been expelled But Mr Rao 
may have gained his political 
survival at a high price: aloof, 
he has neglected the party 
small-timers in villages and 
towns. Without their support, 
Mr Rao cannot hope 
to win. 
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The family 
health care plan that 
pays you tax-free 

to spend as you wish 

yet can cost only 83 p a day. 


Now, with HSA SuperPlan, you can get lax-free 
cash - paid directly to you - to help you care for 
your family’s health. For only 83p a day you can 
receive the sums shown here. 

But you could also choose to pay as little as 21p 
or as much as £1.66 a day and receive cash 
payouts that are proportionately smaller or larger. 

HSA covers you, your spouse and all resident 
children for all the health care needs listed. 

So don’t delay. Find out more about Europe's 
leading health care cash pfan today 

• One payment covers all the family 
# No increase with age 


Just some of the 
big cash payouts you 
could receive 


$£108 

’ 7 Opfital cafe : 

$£108 

to-”. y '.*<■- r 

• : Maternity - 

£400 

Kr rill'd 

Hospital stays ; 

5 £280 

=>c!'i p?r 'Ai'ek 

Physiotherapy 

?£400 

■siij-i per y-L-ar 

Consultation 

t£252 

C2C.H 3fc yff-j- 

Plus cash for worldwide emergency 
cover and 12 other health care needs 



HSA Healthcare, Hambleden House, Andover, Hants. SP1Q 1LQ. 


Forfait details without any obligation 

CAttFiffiE - now 0800 150 150 


for more details about HSA SuperPlan, please complete legibly in BLOCK CAPITALS and post to: 
HSA Healthcare, Hambleden House, Andover, Hampshire, SP10 1LQ. 
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Shaken Hamas 
urged to avenge 
bomber’s death 
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PATRICK COCKBURN 

Gaza 

The landlady of Yahya Ayyash. 
the Hamas bomber bkwmupm 

her house by a booby-trapped 
mobile phone last Fnday. basa 

quick way with reporters note- 
books: she rips them up. Eveiy 
thing we wanted to tajjjjj " 1 
how Ayyash died would ben? 
vealed in a leaflet tomorrow . 
The one point she wanted to 
make, she said, as she tore up 
another page of notes, withal 
her son Osama Hamad had 
nothing to do with It . 

Mrs Hamad has reason to feel 

nervous. H was in her ta»* 
three-storey bufldingw-an^off 
from the street m Beit Laluva 
refucee camp in the north ot tne 
Gaza strip, that Ayyash, the 
mastermind of the suicide 
bombing campaign agamst lj 

reel, had sought refuge m the 
da vs before he died. Israeli tele- 
vision reported that Osama 



Hamad hadgr-nthephcneio g 

SsS§§S- 

BS3KSSSS' ; 

"■SSSS^j-g “ 

SSSiS ! 

rupted him to sa>. _ j 

SSSS33SSS; : 

StfSfSSK* 

£* ■ grab for the nearest 
the Shin Bet secu- 

ritvagencv could barehcontam 
jisdelight-" It badly needed a suc- 
^TtSdbert people's minds 
from its failure to protect 
Yitzhak Rabin, assassinated on 
4 November. The fcraeli |»pef* 

1 n^Y^oie from Leah Rab.n 
saving she wished her husband 
wis alive to learn that Yahya 
Ayvash had been killed But the 
jubilation may be short-lived 
Hamas, the Islamic militant or- 
ganisation to which Ayyash be- 
[oneed probably cannot afford 
to respond passively to the 
death of its best known hero. 

Earlier, at the Martyrs Ceme- 

terv a few miles from Beit 
Lahiva, the 100.000 men who 
tramped through the mud be- 
hind a truck carrying Ayyash s 
coffin appeared to leave no 
doubt. “We want buses, we 
want cars." they chanted re- 
ferring to suicide bomb attacte 
bv Hamas and Islamic Jihad 
against Israeli buses and other 
vehicles. Another slogan was 
■‘Prepare vour coffin Peres: the 
ghost of Avyash will haunt you. 

“ This should not be taken too 
literally. Hamas suspended its 
suicide' bombing campaign m 
mid-summer because of its 
growing unpopularity. It had led 
to repeated border closures. 


inline tens of ihousandscrf 
SSSs working in Israel 

^SoseenbyPtd^mg 

Is delaying " 

^tionofthe^comls^e 

ihe Awash funeral: "Now peo- 
D le will understand why we 
retaliate. The Israelis will not 
stop [killing Palestinians m 
Gaza] unless it costs them atagh 
Hl- said he had no cfircct 
Sedge of Pj™ ^ 
military wing of Ham^- . 
our people in the “** 5 ^ 
will answer - I don 1 know 
when or how." . 

D r Zahar was careful not to 

repeat claims made ^ tows 
inimediately after die deaffirf 
Awash, accusing the Presto- ■ 

iah Authority of Yasser Arafat, 
the PLO chairman, of collabo- 
rating with those who MW Wl 
O n the contrary the Hanjaj 
leader said that Mr Asdfot had 
iust paid him a condolence caU, 
and Ghazi JabalL the police 
chief in Gaza city, had joined the 

funeral march. 

Mr ArafaL called the kflnng a 

. violation of the peace. “We hara 
I made the peace of the brave. VA. 
i are committed to it- he said. 

“We ask the other side noltovi- 
. olate this peace, to enter Palcs- 
t tinian territory in Gaza and toll 
3 and assassinate the straggler, the 
- martyr. Yahya Ayyash. _ 
s Hamas could bide its time un- 

3 til after the Palestinian elections 
e on 20 Januarv. The ability of the 
Shin Bet to find and kill Ayyash 
s will make the militants worry 
d about how far they have been 
•r penetrated by Israeli agents, 
is V Dr Zahar says: “We will ask 
ie the Palestine Authority for 
" weapons to defend ourselves, 
u But Hamas has always coa- 
ts trasted its own success in re- 

s srpLoSi" 

*d death of Ayyash may produce 
5 . more rather than fewerliombs. 


IN BRIEF 


Seven die in Karachi bus blast 

Karachi — A bomb ripped through a bus in Pa^stan’^j?^ 
port city Of Karachi y^terday, killing at least seven peopk and 
wounding 35, police said. The death toll could mcrease-Orc atn- 
balance Worker laid the explosion took place .before juii* 
commuters were returning home from worl^AmbufaMa took 

the dead and injured to hospitalsas vdimteeisremoved ^vra^- 

ed from theddbris. At least 25 people were mam^candj 
• i :,„i haup nnt named anv SUSpeCtS. fctnniC anu 


tion in he 
sectarian 


,m the debris. At least people were mow.™ 
i hospital. Police have not named any suspects. Ethnic and 
ian violence in Karachi killed more than 1,800 people last 
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At first glance the Cabaret would seem to be the rear spoiler and sport style bumper. Notice engine. . Altnougn wave . u— 

the ideal choice for all those family outings. how they're co.our coded to match the Retail, c d.ese^yo^p^ ^ ^ ^ price - of £12200 (a 

What with centra, double loching, electric body paint* Uust one ^ mer6 £n , 600 for ^ 14i , this sporty edition could 

front windows and an anti-theft alarm it's certainly Be under no , 1 , 0,0 s. The Cabaret ^ ^ ^ fam|ly __ 

not lacking in refinement. But look a little closer. than j* - average fam„y sa oon. w , itely to buy. 

The wheels are five spoke alloys? Then there's Under the bonnet « a Zetec 1.6,, 16 




engine. Although we’ve a choice of 14i or 18 Turbo 
diesel if you prefer. 

But with an on the road price’ of £12,200 (a 
mere £11,600 for the 14i), this sporty edition could 
be the most sensible family 
car you're ever likely to buy. 


Japan awaits new PM 

Tokyo — The ruling coalition 
agreed on a new policy platform, 
laving the way for the Trade 
VGnister, Ryutaro Hashimoto 
(right), to be named Prime 
Minister this week. The deal 

ended two days of talks after the 
announcement by Toraiichi Mu- 
ray ama on Friday that he was 
stepping down in favour of a new 
government to be beaded by Mr 
Hashimoto. Reuter 

sians said. Thel3-month war in the republic appeared to be wors- 
ening after months of mostly sporadic dashes. 

Okinawans killed by US Marin© s car 

Tokyo — A car driven by a XJS Marine mounted a pavement and 
kflted three locals on their way home from ctow* m 
Sentiment against US bases has been nimujg h«h on the aim ~ 
foll owing the rape of a 12 -yw^!d f^&jJ^ p M ippines- 

Mariko. 1. 

^ p?SSfSSS2S^ , S 

ssfiffas-. 

Guerrilla suspected of tourist kidnap 

San Jose — Costa Rican officials believe a fojmer Nicaraguan 


__ and a Swiss woman missing since New Year’s Day, Reuter 

Plosm c wpAn 

Ptefeawar — Leaders of the rebel Taliban faction in southern 
Afghanistan said that unless men grew beards in line with strict 
Islamic practices, they would not be allowed to work eiKcpt as 
street sweepers. Since entering the civil war in 1994, the Taliban 
have captured much of the southern half of the country. AP 
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American advice for Tony Biair. JK Galbraith outlines his concept of the Good Society to Andrew Marr 

Compassion comes before contentment 


P rofessor Galbraith, why 

lost faith ™ people have 
MSI raith ln govermnenP U it 

they ufTSL 1 ’* 

Well, I don't think the faith has 
been entirely 

number of people, very S 
sectors of the British andAmer- 

SS'SjRfe 

f ^i ed we have now a 

large coranmnity of weU-beinc 

which doesn’t need the state 
which has political voice, and 
that what we call public opinion 
is the opinion of what i called 
the culture of government. 

7h?m?i ked ', as you sa * about 
the comfortable class, or the 

ailture of contentment, bat 
have you changed your mii yf at 
all about that in recent years? 
It seems to me there are a lot 
of people who are white-collar 
middle-class, who over the past 
tew years have become increas- 
ingly uncomfortable. So I won- 
der bow much that comfortable 
class, that great smug group in 
the middle, is breaking up? 

f quite agree. There has been 
introduced into the culture of 
contentment an insecurity. One 
of the visible manifestations of 
that has been the paring off of 
corporate bloat, so that a lot of 
people have seen some diminu- 
tion in their well-being. 

In The Culture of Contentment, 
there was a certain distaste for 
the comfortable class, and 2 
wonder whether it was fair 
en finely to equate people who 
have become, for whatever 
reason, sceptical about state 
action with people who are no 
longer feeling any sense of 
community with people who 
are poorer than they are. If you 
are sceptical about the state, 
are you necessarily on the 
wrong side of the argument? 


Oh no, 1 don’t think so. In the 

comfortable community, there 
5 a large concerned body that 
ows see the affirmative role uf 
the stale in everything from 
basic welfare to health care 10 
educ ^tion. I’m not suggesting 
that i m the only comfortable 
person who has identified the 
responsibilities of well-being. 

Taming to The Good Society, 
which is your book coming out 
later on this year, can you 
explain to me what it would Teel 
nke to live in the good society? 

To summarise: everybody has a 
sen ? c . Personal security, a 
basic income, basic health care, 
basic protection against unem- 
ployment. and we have a toler- 
ant altitude toward immigra- 
tion. We see the enormous 
importance of education, not 
purely in technical terms, but as 
a way of deepening the enjoy- 
ment of life. And going on to a 
sense of responsibility in the 
rich countries for what is hap- 
pening in the poor countries. 

To what extent does (his involve 
a return to tbe principle of 
redistribution of wealth, which 
has drifted away, and about 
which the left has been very 
cautious in recent years, largely 
for electoral reasons? 

I'm not cautious about thaL I 
see an enormous increase in the 
United Stales of the well-being 
of the top 10 per cent, and par- 
ticularly the top 1 per cent At 
tbe same time there has been 
a diminution in income and 
wealth at the bottom of the 
scale. And I think we have to 
conclude that the modem mar- 
ket system (we use tbe words 
“market system" because cap- 
italism has become politically 
incorrect), by its nature dis- 
tributes income very badly, very 
unequally. And therefore pro- 
gressive income tax is one of the 
great civilising influences of 
our time. And there's always 
the possibility that if one has my 
high marginal rates, people 



Galbraith: in his ninth decade and still challenging the assumptions of the market system 
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work harder to maintain their 
after-tax income. 

It has always been argued the 
other way round, that high 
marginal rates of tax stop 
people working hard. 

I don’t believe that for a 
moment I think motivation is 
unaffected by progressive 
income lax. I think that moti- 
vation is inherent rather than 
externally compelled, particu- 
larly when you get above a cer- 
tain level of income. 

Do yon recognise any danger 
that the topi percent are effec- 
tively ont of the dutches of gov- 
ernment tax inspectors and 
collectors, that there is now a 
global ruling class, an elite 
who realty can't be got hold o£ 
who will simpty move from one 
country if the marginal rates 
are too high and set up some- 
where else? 

Oh. we have some of that, 
there’s oo question. We have a 
small colony down in the 


Caribbean of people who have 
given up their American citi- 
zenship in return for an escape 
from income tax. I don’t think 
they're any great loss, and I 
don’t worry about it very much. 
I don’t think that we’re goiqg to 
have an international escape 
from taxation. 

I'm unclear to what extent you 
think that the Keynesian state 
has died away, or been chal- 
lenged. Or whether you think 
it's still here, bat that it's been 
captured by tbe wrong people. 

The greatest Keynesian of 
modem times was Ronald Rea- 
gan, who stimulated the econ- 
omy through the Eighties by 
large government borrowing, 
large deficits, and strong 
expenditures based on defence. 
Keynes would not have rec- 
ommended that, I think. But 
there's no doubt that the 
notion of government employ- 
ment in recession and. then, 
restrictive government policy in 
good times has proven very 
difficult. I still urge it, but 1 no 


longer think that this is an 
easy solution. 

To what extent do yon think 
that the old Keynesian model of 
demand management in one 
economy, one conntiy, has been 
made impossible by globalised 
economics? 

The multiplier effect is lost to 
other countries, no doubt about 
it ln my new book I argue for 
a much larger common effort 
so that when we have recession, 
we will have a general effort lo 
employ people. At the same 
time, we will have a co-ordi- 
nated policy in good times of 
keeping control on expendi- 
ture, and avoiding the reduc- 
tion of taxes, keeping a restraint 
on demand- This will mean 
that Maastricht, for example, 
will have a global aspect 

World Keynesianism? 

Keynesianism in its global 
aspect yes. I would agree with 
that language. So, I think, 
would Keynes. 


Re turning to the size of the 
state, one of tbe big arguments 
that you bear these days abont 
the reasons why the state must 
shrink, both in terms of its 
share of national wealth, and in 
wfaat it does, is that we're all 
now part of a global market, 
that we're hiring above aO the 
Asian tiger economies which 
don't have large welfare states 
and which have relied upon a 
more familiar structure of 
social support. Easternisatioo, 
as it’s sometimes called, 
requires tbe West to cut baric 
the size of its state and to 
carry on cutting back Now is 
that just an excuse by people 
who used to be called the 
capitalist class? 

This is an excuse. This is a jus- 
tification for what they want to 
see happen in theirfavbur. One 
of the curious things of our time 
is that the rich in tbe Uoited 
States, and I think this is true 
also in Britain and Europe, do 
not want to defend themselves 
as rich. They want to have a 
larger moral case, and the idea 


Photograph: Gtulio Broglio/AP 


that Tkiwan, Singapore and 
China are threatening Western 
economies is a wonderful way 
of escaping from selfishness 
into something that seems on 
lbe whole vaguely plausible. 

And yon don't regard that 
Asian threat, so-called, as 
something that we need to be 
very worried abont? 

I certainly do not. This is part 
of the larger process of eco- 
nomic development, and it is 
something to be welcomed. We 
must face the fact that certain 
industries will move to the 
newer countries, to the lower- 
cost countries. 

Wmld I be right in saying that 
tbe pessimistic note at the end 
of The Culture of Contentment is 
something that you’ve changed 
you mind about, that you feel 
less pessimistic than you did 
then, and that yon feel in some 
degree tbe tide of neo-liberal 
ideas which poured across the 
West so strongly in the Eighties 
and earty Nineties is receding? 


I would agree. 1 speak with 
more confidence about the 
United States than I would of 
France. We see ihe increase in 
the prospects of the Labour 
Party in Britain. And 1 think 
in ihe US weTe seeing some 
di minutio n in the enthusiasm 
that brought us the new Con- 
gress a year ago. We have 
passed the crest of the reces- 
sion, and are seeing that what 
we call the welfare state was 
not ihe invention of socialists 
and not the invention of 
liberals, but an accommoda- 
tion to the larger thrust of 
history. 

But what vre haven't seen is a 
strongly moralistic assertion of 
tbe importance of tbe slate, of 
welfarism, of progress He taxa- 
tion, except from a very few 
people, of whom you are the 
most eminent. Do yon think 
that you are in a way more of 
a moralist, more tbe Ontario 
moralist than a Harvard social 
scientist? 

Oh, I suppose that's possible, 1 
grew up in the liberal commu- 
nity of Ontario, Canada, and 
was very much a part of the 
New Deal generation. 1 don’t 
think that I’ve ever escaped 
from my past. 

You've talked abont the way 
that economists tend to dis- 
guise tbeir own value system 
behind a fagade of statistical 
truths. What is yonr value 
system? 

My value system is to hope and 
believe that it is possible for 
everybody to have a decent, 
happy, and generally rewarding 
existence. I've had it, and 1 
would like to think that I was 
not peculiar in this respect I 
would like to think that it was 
generally possible. 

If yon were called to become an 
adviser to Tbny Biair, or Bill 
Clinton in his second term, 
what would yon tell them now 
abont how to get elected and 
how to behave after they've 
been elected to ensure that 
they didn’t let down tbe people 
who’d elected them? 

I would strongly urge a com- 
passionate base to sustain well- 
being, so that people have, 
even though there is some 
abuse, a basic income, basic 
health care and that we have 
strong and concerned invest- 
ment in education, not just for 
the productivity of education, 
but for the enjoyments that 
come from education. 

Extracts from ‘The Big Idea’, to 
be shotvn on BBC2 on Wednes- 
day, 10 January, at 11.15pm. 



Artful way 
with words 

Lord Gowrie is in fora difficult 
month. As chairman of the 
Arts Council, which has suf- 
fered a cut in government 
money, he will shortly have to 
announce which theatres will 
lose cash and which win have to 
close altogether. But fear not 
He has not been idle in prepar- 
ing for the coming crisis. 

He has sanctioned the coun- 
cil to spend some of its dimin- 
ishing money on seminars for 
theatres, including the Royal 
Shakespeare Company, on how 
to be nice to people -or in Arts 
CouncilspeaJc the "Customer 
Orientated Mission Statement 
and Strategy Systems". 

“We're Hying to get them to 
rationalise, monitor and evalu- 
ate. There’s a lot about relating 
to the audience," said an Arts 
Council official. “We’re making 
the customer feel they belong 
in that organisation, that there's 
a relationship there. It’s all 
vety well having wonderful art 
on the stage or walls but if they 
have difficulty getting tickets, 
par king cars, or the usher s 
rude, they’re not going to come 
back again. Yes, it sounds like 
it’s one of those sjliy ideas to 
waste money, but it isn’L It’s a 
long-term strategy" 

The long-term customer- 


orientated strategy presumably 
being: when there 's no money 
in these straitened times, and 
artistic directors are putting on 
productions no one wants to 
see, blame the usher. 


Bearded 

minority 

My story about the Beard lib- 
eration Front's call for a 
bearded Cabinet minister has 
led Labour Party sources to 
assure me that in Robin Cook 
they will be able to boast ( elec- 
tion results pexinitting) the fost 
bearded Cabinet minister for 
some years. Just bow many 
years might surprise you. It 
seems that the last bearded 
Cabinet minister was none 
other than the first Fabian, Sid- 

ney TO*fe, w ho as Lord Pass- 


field was Secretary for tbe 
Colonies in the 1929 Labour 
government. Since then gov- 
ernments hare drifted into 
dean-shaven un ifo r m ity. Per- 
haps one beard on every short- 
list is the answer. 




Cook* beard of the future? 


Webb, beard of die past 


Got the look 

Eagle Eye was intrigued to read 
the “lifestyle study” published 
last week by the Edinburgh neu- 
ropsychologist Dr David Weeks, 
into 3,500 people who look 
younger than their age. After 
five years' research he concludes 
that frequent love-making may 
be a factor in postponing the 
symptoms of ageing. We put the 
matter to our sociological 
expert, who has just been ele- 
vated to the Ifcea Chair of Com- 
parative Lifestyle at the Uni- 
versity of East Neasdea. 

“I suspect," he said, “that the 
Edinburgh research suffers 
from what we call a causality 
directional misattribution.’’ 

“What’s that?” we asked. 

“Cause and effect, dear boy," 


replied the professor. “My own 
stratified sampling has indicated 
that perceived beddabflity rises 
monoionicaily with the inverse 
of the senility coefficient It is 
not so much that those who 
make love a good deal keep 
their good looks longest, but 
that those who stay young-look- 
ing get the most sex.” 

You’d never believe he was 
near retirement age. 


Going west 

Norfolk Museums Service had 
a particularly trendy plan to 
boost publicity for a new 
clothes exhibition. They invited 
fashion designer and former 
punk queen Vivienne West- 
wood to open it. “Her public 
role is at the catting edge of the 
contemporary fashion indus- 
try,” said Heather Guthrie of 
tbe Norfolk Museums Service. 
Unfortunately tbe Museums 
Journal which recorded the 
opening of the exhibition for 
tbe rest of lbe museum world 
was not as conversant as Ms 


Guthrie with the cutting edge 
of contemporary fashion. They 
captioned the picture of the 
opening: “Vivienne Westwood, 
one of tbe older visitors to 
Norwich Castle Museum's 
shawl exhibition.'' 

“My colleagues and I were 
somewhat dismayed," said Ms 
Guthrie. “As a self-confessed 
supporter of our cause and 
one who has pubticty nailed her 
colours to the mast, she surety 
deserves better:*’ 

Iterhaps Ms Westwood should 
be diplomatically assured that 
while being old is bad news in 
tbe fashion mdustiy it is the sine 
qua non of museum life. 



Westwood, once a punk... 


Joking apart 

I was recently invited on to 
BBC radio to debate the ethics 
of diary writing with Lhe 
Guardian's Matthew Norman. 
Master Norman declined. He 
concluded his latest diary with 
a joke that the stalker who 
harassed Madonna was called 
Robert Hoskins and was not to 
be confused with BTs own Bob 
Hoskins, catchphrase “It's good 
to stalk". This bore a passing 
resemblance to an observation 
in the Independent the previous 
day by my colleague John W&Jsh 
that the American Robert 
Hoskins was not to be confused 
with BTs own Bob Hoskins, 
catchphrase “It’s good to stalk”. 
Rule 32b of diary ethics is: when 
nicking a joke, best allow more 
than 24 hours to pass. 

Eagle Eye 
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Bigger than the 
battle of Newbury 


T he third battle of Newbury is about 
lo commence. This time there are no 
roundheads or cavaliers in sight. The 
assailants are gathering in their bull- 
dozers, while the besieged sit tight in 
their tree-houses and tunnels. Protagon- 
ists on both sides expect the fight over 
the proposed new by-pass to be fiercer 
and more expensive then ihe struggles 
over Twyford Down, or the Mil in 
Wanstead. 

So is the new road really worth all the 
hassle? The cosis include about f 100m to 
build the road, and who knows how 
much to cover the security and delays that 
the protesters will cause. Ear more dif- 
ficult to quantify is the damage lo the 
environment around the west of Newbury. 
Eight miles of new by-pass will plough 
through three Sites of Special Scientific 
Interest: Snelsmore Common, the river 
Kennet and the river Lamboum. 

Yet the benefits will be significant. 
Everyone agrees the traffic in Newbury is 
3 nightmare. Once the planned A34 by- 
pass is built, lorries travelling from the 
Midlands to the south coast will be able 
to skirl Newbury in 10 minutes, rather 
than spending three-quarters of an hour 
plodding through the town. The savings 
for British businesses could be consider- 
able. And local residents will benefit, too. 
Newbury Council estimates that local 
trade in the town centre has fallen as 
weary locals have given up fighting their 
way through congested streets. Sadly for 
the rivers Kennel and Lamboum. New- 
bury' needs a by-pass. 

However, on its own the by-pass will 
not solve the transport problems in the 
area. While through-travellers will find 
their journeys drastically improved, the 


by-pass will do little to reduce pollution 
and congestion within the town. Most of 
Lhe traffic is local - trips to the shops, to 
work or to collect the kids from school. 
It is true that articulated lorries will be 
off the streets, but local traffic migh t even 
increase once the lorries are out of the 
way. The car problem in Newbury 
requires additional action: new traffic 
management schemes, from one-way sys- 
tems to expensive parking, from better 
public transport to local road pricing. 

And there are wider implications, too. 
Friends of the Earth are absolutely right 
about one thing; new roads breed more 
traffic. Businesses that might previously 
have sent their goods by rail, because the 
Newbury route was too much bother, 
could switch their heavy loads to the new 
A54 instead - increasing the pollution and 
congestion for eveiyone else that the 
freight trains avoided. The best way to 
tackle this is to put a toll on the new road 
which reflects not only the financial costs 
of construction but also Lhe environmen- 
tal damage caused. Otherwise, the new 
road simply perpetuates lhe hidden sub- 
sidy to car and lorry drivers. 

Road pricing which takes account of 
environmental damage is key to a sen- 
sible transport policy for the future. 
Otherwise we wii] go on jamming up 
existing roads, demanding new ones at 
immense cost to the countryside, and 
then filling them up, too. New road build- 
ing can make sense where the existing 
infrastructure is making people’s lives a 
misery, but only as part of a complete 
overhaul of transport policy in Britain. 
Otherwise it will not matter who wins the 
battle of Newbury this year, for we will 
all be losers in the long run. 


Truly blue and 
deeply disunited 


ould lhe Conservative Parliamentary 


■Party really be set on “political sui- 


cide"? Michael Mates, the former North- 
ern Ireland Security Minister, certainly 
seems to think so writing in the Mail on 
Sunday yesterday. With speculation grow- 
ing about other potential defectors from 
the Tory backbenches. John Major’s call 
for an end to internal squabbles on BBC 
televisions Breakfast with Frost yesterday 
rang hollow. Just six months after he 
called a leadership campaign supposedly 
>o unite the party, the internal bickering 
between the left and right wings is as 
virulent as ever. 

We should hardly be surprised at the 
squabbling among the true blues. The 
Conservatives have always been a broad 
church - a coalition of two conflicting sets 
of views. To the left of the aisle sit the one- 
nation paternalists, to the right the 
market-obsessed nationalists. Throughout 
the history of the parly the two wings have 
argued, compromised and taken their turn 
at dominating the Government. The dif- 
ferent wings ought to be able to engage 
in constructive debate without unleashing 
howls and laments about “damaging 
interna) splits". 

However, the troubles that plague the 
Tories at the moment reflea more than 
just a healthy political difference of opin- 
ion. Where the leadership appears strong 
and in control, policy disagreements 
among underlings can be healthy and con- 
structive. But voters feel uneasy when the 
direction at the lop seems to waver in the 
wind, battered first by one faction and 
ihen by another. It is even worse if the 
fights take place in election years. When 


the factions appear far apart, people do 
not know what they are voting for. Who 
knows who will hold the reins of power 
inside the party in six months' time? 

The second problem is that neither wing 
Offers the electorate a persuasive altern- 
ative to Tony Blair. The right has plenty 
of ideas about cutting the welfare state and 
withdrawing from Europe, articulated 
most coherently by Norman Lamont in 
recent months. But its views are far from 
the centre of popular opinion and it lacks 
impressive leaders to cany it forwards. 

The left of the party boasts a list of 
heavyweights including Michael Hesel- 
tine, Kenneth Clarke and, when he 
returns from Hong Kong, Chris Fatten. 
These members are guilty of failing to 
offer a robust enough defence against 
some of the lunacies of the right. The new 
Macleod group within the party, aiming 
to present proposals from the centre- 
right, is a welcome corrective and should 
hasten the launch of its first pamphlet. But 
the biggest problem for the Tory wets is 
Mr Blair; anything they want to say, Mr 
Blair says better. 

Mr Clarke is closer on most policy 
issues to Mr Blair than to Michael Por- 
tillo. Only their histoiy and traditions 
keep them apart Emma Nicholson and 
Alan Howarth finally decided they had 
more in common with other parties than 
with their own colleagues. The future of 
the Conservative Party - both at and after 
the next election - will turn on whether 
it still has more to unite it than to divide 
iL And also on whether its members have 
a leader behind whom they are prepared 
to unite. 



■LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Political asylum does not permit propaganda campaigns 


From MrJ. A. Davis 
Sir: Your extreme indignation at 
the proposed deportation of 
Mohammed al-Masari is. 1 sug- 
gest, misplaced (Leading article: 
“A stinking, rotten deal". 5 Jan- 
uary). He is not being "sent into 
exile”. He already is in exile. He 
is merely being required to 
change the place of his exile. 
Political asylum exists merely to 
provide a safe haven for those 


who might otherwise suffer per- 
s. It does 


secution for their views. It does 
not exist to provide a secure base 
for those who wish to pursue pro- 
paganda campaigns against the 
lawful governments of countries 
with which we maintain friendly 
relations. Mr al-Masari, while a 
guest here, was acting in ways 
which were contrary to our 
national interest in pursuing law- 
ful trade with a friendly nation. 

He is being required to leave 
for abusing our hospitality, noth- 
ing more sinister than that. 
Yours faithfully, 

JA. Dams 
B ookham. Surrey 
6 January 


have as a priority those most in 
need of development overseas. 

And yet. Mohammed al- 
Masari has been a guest in this 
country, and has used that pos- 
ition to attempt to subvert 
another country with which we 
have friendly relations, and which 
was an ally in a recent conflict. 
Although Dominica seems Jess 
urbanised than the UK. 1 would 
be surprised if Mr al-Masari was 
unable to find a fax machine 
there. 

In short, his deportation wil] 
put him in no danger, will not 
stop his activities and will remove 
economic risks from many ordi- 
nary UK citizens. This seems to 
me to be a rational acL 
Yours faithfully, 

James R, Adams 
Weybridge. Surrey 
6 January 


From Mr James R. Adams 
Sin l am totally opposed to the 
international arms trade. With 
the quantity of weaponry in the 
world, I am at a loss to know why 
another gun should be made or 
sold. I am appalled that the 
minuscule and diminishing bud- 
get of the Overseas Develop- 
ment Agency seems seldom to 


From Mr Randftir Singh Bains 
Sin Your leading article on Saudi 
deportation stales that “all Mr 
Masari has done is engage in a 
peaceful campaign against a 
medieval, absolutist monarchy". 
While Mr Masari may not have 
been directly involved in violent 
activities directed against the 
Saudi government, his London- 
based Committee for the Def- 
ence of Legitimate Rights ap- 
peared to condone last year's 
bomb attack on an American 
building in Riyadh. 

However, in attempting to con- 
demn his deportation, one only 


needs to defend the principle of 
asylum, not the man at the cen- 
tre of controversy. Indeed the 
Government did exactly that 
when, a few years ago. it refused 
to deport the Sikh separatist 
leader Jag it Singh Chohan to 
India, or the MQNf leader Altaf 
Hussain to Pakistan, although 
both of them were accused of 
instigating terrorism in their 
countries of origin. 

But now. by ordering the 
deportation of .Mr Masari at the 
behest of Saudi regime, the Gov- 
ernment has not onk exposed 
itself to the charge of following 
double-standards but has also 
set a dangerous precedent for 
rendering Britain's asy lum law's 
amenable to external pressure. 
Yours, faithfully. 

Randhjk Singh Bains, 

Gams HilL Essex 
7 January 


a I the respect of Article la of 
the 1951 Geneva Convention for 
the harmonised use of the term 
“refugee"; 

b) immigration ministers pub- 
lish criteria concerning safe 
countries and there is a eontrol 
exercised by the European Par 
Haraent in ihe definition of the 
said criteria: 

cl the rights of asylum seekers 
and refugees while their applica- 
tions are being processed: 

d) the right” of appeal by the 
asylum seekers and the refugees 
in" the event of the application 
being rejected. 

Yours faithfully, 

Tara Mukherjee 
P resident 
European Union Migrants' Forum 
Brentwood. Essex 
5 December 


From Mr Tara MukJteriee 
Sir. All fair-minded people would 
wholeheartedly share your senti- 
ment as expressed in "your lead- 
ing article.' If the Secretary of 
State for Home Affairs is satisfied 
that there is a safe country to 
which an asylum applicant can be 
sent, bis application will probably 
be refused without substantive 
consideration of hi> claim to 
refugee status, as UN rights for 
refugees do not cover asylum 
seekers. 

The Council of Ministers 
should ensure: 


From Dr Fete Connolly 
Sir: l wonder if Ann Widde 
combe could clear up a nagging 
concern I have? 

Two years ago. because l felt my 
Saudi employer was jeopardising 
my safety . I was obliged to break 
my contract and not return to my 
job in Riyadh. Should I be con- 
cerned that, in the light of recent 
events, there may come a time 
when the British government 
might force rae to return, since it 
might be good for business? 
Sincerely. 

Pete Connolly 
Braintree. Essex 
5 January 


Internet: the more 
on it, the merrier 


From Mr Tim Minshall 
Sir. I was most interested to read 
Paul Nfallely’s excellent article 
(“Sex on the Net a very modem 
morality tale", 6 January) as it 
highlighted the need for informed 
debate if the Internet is to develop 
to the benefit of society as a 
whole. A couple of points would 
seem to be worth reinforcing. 

First, despite the fact that the 
number of new users of the Inter- 
net is increasing at an exponen- 
tial rate, more users bom all 
walks of life are required lo 


dilute the mystique that sur- 
rounds its use and gives fuel to ill- 
informed speakers, writers and 
other opinion-mongers. 

Second, effective attempts to 
filter out obscene material seem 
to result in cases almost as com- 
ical as one recently reported in 
the US. One Internet service 
provider decided to filler out 
groups that used the word 
“breast”. The result was a ban on 
discussions that covered certain 
types of cancer, infant feeding 
and, presumably, body armour. 
Yours faithfully, 

Tjm Mjnshall 
Christ’s College 
Cambridge 


Sober facts about 
drink-driving’ 


Mr Howard’s personal deportation order 


’he controversial decision to 
deport the Home Secretary, 
Michael Howard, has been stoutly 
defended by the Government. 

Commentators say that the Gov- 
ernment was very clever in slipping 
the announcement out over a 
weekend during which the British 
public seemed obsessed with the 
National Lottery lo the exclusion of 
afi else. 

In fact, most of ihe British public 
still seems totally unaware that Mr 
Howard has been given seven days to 
leave ibe country and the press is play- 
ing it down for fear that the Govern- 
ment may change its mind. 

“This deportation has nothing to do 
with the fact that Michael Howard 
comes of immigrant stock," said a 
spokesman from a rejoicing Home 
Office. “There is. in fact, some little- 
known legislation under which we 
could have deported Michael 
Howard, on the grounds that the orig- 
inal decision lo admit his forefathers 
was obviously, in retrospect, a faulty 
one. But we did not want to make a 
martyr out of Mr Howard. We did not 
want him to be seen as a victim of the 
same repressive policies that he has 
been so vigorously promoting all 
these years. 

“Nor did we want to emharrass 
people like Amnesty, who might sud- 



MILES KINGTON 


denly find themselves in the position 
of defending a man like Michael 
Howard as a victim of racism or eth- 
nic oppression. It simply wouldn’t 
have been fair on Amnesty. 

“No. this decision to deport Mr 
Howard is a straightforward business 
decision. Just as the Government 
wishes to keep on good terms with the 
Saudi regime and is prepared to 
deport Saudi dissidents to do so. so 
the Conservative Party wishes to keep 
on good terms with the British elec- 
torate and to be re-elected for 
another profitable, hughly lucrative 
term in office. Our market research 
has shown that there are certain per- 
sons in office who are perceived to be 
an electoral liability. John Selwyn 
Glimmer is one, and Virginia Bot- 
tom! ey is another.” 

But surely they are still in office? 
“Ah. they are still in evidence, but 
they are being gradually withdrawn 


from circulation and I think you will 
find by the time of the next election 
that they are no longer legal lender, 
as it were. But Michael Howard is the 
name that keeps coming up in our pri- 
vate polls as most detrimental to 
Tory hopes, and so it makes sense to 
gel him out of the way before he does 
any more damage." 

But surely you can’t deport a man 
simply to improve your election 
hopes? 

“Of course not There are sound 
business and commercial reasons as 
well.” 

Such as? 

“Well, you may from time to time 
have switched on your television 
set during the Conservative Party 
conference ...” 

No, I have not 

“Well, if you had, you would have 
come across the unedifying sight of 
Mr Howard frothing over his spect- 
acles and shouting ‘Prison works! 
Prison works!’ and promising wildly 
to build many more prisons to house 
our criminals. 

“Now, not only is Mr Howard 
wrong about prison working - all the 
evidence suggests that prisons bru- 
talise without reforming, thus creat- 
ing more, not fewer, criminals *- but 
building prisons costs a lot of money. 
So having this penal maniac in charge 


of the Home Office is proving ruin- 
ously expensive for the country. 
Therefore, getting rid of him will save 
us a lot of money. 

“Already we have the highest per 
capita prison population in Britain. 
Mr Howard is, bluntly, bankrupting 
the country for his own cranky ideas. 
We cannot afford not to deport him, 
especially now he has decided to 
waste further money on prosecuting 
dying Nazi war criminals. 

“Nor is that all. As Mr Howard 
refuses to take the blame or respon- 
sibility For anything, we are con- 
stantly finding that the people in 
charge of prisons arc being fired by 
him as scapegoats or are resigning 
because they find him impossible to 
work with. 

“They say he is a knee-jerk politi- 
cian and forms policy by knee-jerk 
reaction to tabloid headlines." 

Is that fair? Would the spokesman 
agree with the “knee-jerk" accusation, 
for example? 

“Well, not entirely. Knee, no. Jerk, 
perhaps." 

And how will Michael Howard be 
spending his last seven days in 
Britain? 

“He will be looking for a country 
that Is prepared to accept him. Now, 
this could well become a full-time 
occupation ..." 


From Mr Andrew Barr 
Sir. Graham Allen. MP, asserts 
(letter. 4 January), that the est- 
imated 1,000 accidents “caused” 
by drink-driving over Christinas 
is too low. 

If anything, the figure exag- 
gerates the problem. If there has 
been an accident, and one of the 
drivers involved is found to be 
over the blood-alcohol limit, the 
accident is automatically attrib- 
uted by the police to drink-driv- 
ing -whatever actually caused it 
And. since - according to the 
police - most accidents are 
caused, not by drink, but by 
excessive speed and anti-social 
driving habits, it is quite likely 
that man;' so-called “drink-driv- 
ing" accidents were indeed 
caused by something else. If the 
Government devoted more of 


the money it spends on telling 
at to drink 


people not to drink and drive to 
informing people about the dan- 
gers of chiving when tired or ill or 
in a bad mood or in a huny, it 
might well find that the number 
of “drink-driving" accidents were 
greatly reduced as a result. 
Yours sincerely, 

Andrew Barr 
London, NW6 


What’s in a name? 


From Miss Mary Dalton 
Sir: Marys and Margarets are not 
dull people as Mary Braid's advice 
(“Dear Paula Yates", 2 January) 
to Paula Yates implied. I do not 
have a dull life and I am sure that 
a name cannot determine the 
character of someone. 1 am not 
going to be a librarian - 1 would 
like to be a vet or a scientist 1 have 
no wish to have blonde or red hair 
- 1 like my own. 

Marys and Margarets can also 
be famous. I am sure that 
Baroness Thatcher would agree 
with me. 

Yours faithfully, 

Mary Dalton (aged 1 1 1 
Datchcl, Berkshire 
2 January 


Students must take 
care of themselves 


From Mr Erik Empson and 
others 

Sir: Stephen Pritchard (“Easy 
marks for criminal dasses”, 4 Jan- 
uary) reports growing crime 
against students on and off the 
campus. As students, what we 
object to is the underlying 
assumption of the article. 

The idea that students are 
weak and in need of mothering by 
the “local community", the police 
and the student union is wrong. 
University is meant to be about 
the severing of apron strings and 
establishing oneself as an inde- 
pendent-minded adult 
There is no substantiated evi- 
dence to suggest that students are 
at greater risk from crime. But 
there appears to be an estab- 
lished consensus that we are still 
children. Every hall of residence 
these days is constructed like a 
prison, perhaps to keep students 
in as much as the “locals" out 
We would much rather have 
advice on how to cope with a piti- 
fully low grant or no books in the 
library than the sort of advice that 
recommends that we lock our 
front door. 

Yours independently, 

Erik Empson 
A. C. Harrison 
Kate Simmons 
London, NI6 
5 January 


Chaos close to home 


From Mr John Coe 
Sin In his article “Europe awaits 
Italy's big aria" (3 January) 
Andrew Gti/nbeJ uses phrases 
such as “public finances so chaotic 
’, “deep institutional crisis", 
“country in such domestic lurmoiF 
to describe the slate of Italy. Last 
May. on holiday in Italy, I obtained 
L2700 lo (he pound. Today's 
tourist rate is L2400 - a drop of 
about 11 per cent. What does this 
say about the state of our country? 
Yours sincerely, 

John Coe 

Wcstcliff-on-Sca, Essex 



Big stakes on 
a lottery win 


From Mrs Anne Capon 
Sir: Neither my husband nor 
myself play the lottery and have 
no intention of playing, ever. 

Therefore, after reading 
today’s front-page story on “Lot- 
tery m ania unites the nation" (6 
January) and being informed 
that “nearly every adult in the 
land has bought a ticket", I won- 
der it perhaps, we qualify for an 
entry into the Guinness Book 
Records ? 

Yours faithfully, 

Anne Capon 
London, WI3 
6 January 


Design credits 


From Mr Dominick Reyntiens 
Sir: While T welcome June 
Osborne's letter (6 January) 
putting the record straight on who 
actually made the * f Kper window” 
in Iffiey, may Vbe so bold as to 
remove some final kinks. 

My father, Patrick Reyntiens, 
learnt his craft from Joseph 
Nuttgens’s father. E J. Nuttgens, 
the famous glass painter. In later 
years, my father taught the craft to 
David Vfesley and employed both 
him and Joseph Nuttgens in his 
studio, where they frequently 
worked on Piper windows. The 
final tally on the realisation of 
Piper windows is: Patrick Reyn- 
tiens in the region of 50, ' " 

Wasley. three, and 
Nuttgens, one. 

In the contract of Liverpool 
Cathedra], my father is credited 
as co-designer with John Piper 
Yours faithfully, 

Dominick Revntiens 
Winchester, Hampshire 


David 

Joseph 


ftjst letters to Letters to the 
Editor, and ioctude a daytime 
telephone number. (Fas 0171- 
193 2056; e-mail: letters ( 3 - 
fadependenuxuik) Letters may 
be edited for length and clarity. 
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From Dr E. Morun 
Sir: As reported by Rebecca 
Fowler (“Everyone's gone ticket 
crazy", 6 January l, the large jack- 
pot not only attracted new pun- 
ters to the lottery draw but also 
resulted in Lhose who had previ- 
ously bought tickets spending 
more. The significance of this 
needs to be emphasised. 

The amount of money staked 
on the weekly draw is not evenh 
distributed throughout the par- 
ticipating population. In the 
United States, it has been found 
that while the expenditure of 
most ticket purchasers is light or 


moderate, the major portion of 
[ofx 


the total amount of money slaked 
comes from a relatively small 
group who spend large amounts 
of money. Thus, in'Cafiforhia, the 
10 per cent of the adult popula- 
tion who purchased most tickets 
accounted for 65 per cent of the g 
total amount of money staked. 
The findings of a recent survey 
conducted in the United King- 
dom seemed to be consistent 
with the American experience. 

Dearly, the impact of lhe gen- 
eralised increased purchase of 
draw tickets resulting from the 
large jackpot is greatest on lhe 
group that was already spending 
the highest amounts. Further- 
more, the extenave puhfidty about 
the jackpot and other winners • 
obscures the fact that the vast maj- 
ority of those who purchase draw 
tickets win nothing, including 
those who stake large amounts. 
Yours faithfully, 

E. Moran 
Chairman 

National Council on Gambling 
London, N14 
6 January 
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Triumph of hope over laws of probability 
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coyo think Series is profoundly pagan because it elevates the role of chance above that of God and reason 
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argued. And was it quite fair that the 
nen should be able lo afford so many 
more lottery tickets than the poor? 

The just desire that all, rich and poor, 
should participate equally in the lot- 
tery" led to its being made secret, free 
and universal. "The mercenary sale of 
chances was abolished ... Every free 
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lh j® elemematy system proved 
only modestly successful because it 
*ras not directed at ail of man’s fac- 
ulties, but only a! hope". So someone 
SU f®f st « t L a reform (Camelot. please 
note): the interpolation of a few 
favourable tickets in the list of 


This perfected system was no longer 
merely a game of chance: it was a way 
of life. Indeed, it was life itself. “A for- 
tunate play could bring about pro- 
motion to the council of wise men, of 
the imprisonment of an enemy ... A 
bad play: mutilation, infamy, death.” 
Babylon thus became “nothing else 
than an infinite game of chance”. 

Of course, in order for such a sys- 


NIALL FERGUSON 


The chance of winning 
millions of pounds is 
infinitesimal, we know 


tern to function properly, it was nec- 
essary for “the Company” to he given 
total power. 

Now the point of all this is not to 
prophesy that Camelot - our own ver- 
sion of “the Company” - will one day 
take over all our Jives ( though there 
were limes during the weekend when 
this begun to seem a distinct possibil- 
ity). The point is that Borges had a 
deep insight into the appeal of all lot- 
teries. That appeal is profoundly 
pagan, because it elevates the role of 
chance above lhat of God or reason. 

There an: two reasons for boy- 
cotting the lottery, and only two. One 
is an ethical - usually religious - aver- 
sion to gambling. This is most strongly 
developed among Calvinists. Not only 
docs their belief in divine predestin- 
ation leave no room for the operation 
of chance: Calvinists also instinctively 


fee) lhat good fortune must he earned 
by hard work - hence their aversion 
to all forms of gambling. 

There is. 1 suspect, an atavistic ele- 
ment of this in my boycott of the lot- 
tery. Bui it is the second argument - 
the rational argument - which, to my 
mind, counts for more. It is the sim- 
ple matter of probability. The chances 
of winning millions of pounds are so 
infinitesimal as to make ii irrational to 
participate. 

That is not to say that all gambling 
is irrational - just the lottery. Other 
popular forms of gambling - belting 
on horse races, for example - contain 
a genuinely rational clement. It is pos- 
sible, by studying Utc form of race- 
horses, to make informed predictions 
about their chances of victory in a 
given race. 

However, to pay £50 for a handful 
of lottery tickets - like the man queu- 
ing in front of me in the petrol station 
on Friday night - is not rational. It is 
a triumph of mere hope over the laws 
of probability. 

How are we to account for the pres- 
ent mania for the lottery'? The answer 
should by now be obvious: 90 per cent 
of us are clearly neither Calvinists nor 
Rationalists. Or, (a put it another way: 
only 10 per cent of us continue to be 
in any meaningful way influenced by 
the teachings of cither the Reforma- 
tion or (he Enlightenment. 

Not that this' is wholly surprising, 
though I confess I would have 
expected the proportions to he more 
evenly balanced. After oil, the 2Qlh 
century has waged something like a 


war of attrition against both Protes- 
tantism and reason. A few ingenious 
scientists, notably the distinguished 
Richard Dawkins, continue to believe 
that reason is winning its long-running 
battle against all forms of “supersti- 
tion". To Dawkins, belief in _ Calvin's 
God is as irrational os belief in astrol- 
ogy - or the National Lottery. 

Yet has own work on genetics, espe- 
cially his theory of the selfish gene, 
implicitly weakens the rationalist case 
by arguing that the, conscious individ- 
ual is merely a “machine'* or “a temp- 
orary vehicle for a short-lived combin- 
ation of genes". Up to a point, genes 
depend for their survival on the ration- 
ality of their “vehicles”. But (as Ste- 
phen Gould and others have argued) 
hick also plays a pretty big pan, for the 
simple reason that major environmen- 
tal changes cannot be predicted. 

Nor can the minor changes wc call 
the weather. This was one of the first 
problems addressed by chaos theorists 
such as Edward Lorenz. Which brings 
us to the heart of the matter. Calvin 
and Newton agreed on one thing: that 
the universe was governed by determ- 
inistic laws. But chaos theory tells us 
those laws arc so complex as lo rule 
out accurate prediction. It seems the 
universe itself has become a lottery. 

Small wonder, then, that “the Com- 
pany" is doing so well: the National 
Lottery is simply a profitable off- 
shoot of ihe chaos theory. Only one 
question remains: how long will it be 
before Borges's vision is realised and 
we can run the delicious risk of actu- 
ally losing £42m by buying a ticket? 


War without casualties 

Christopher Bellamy draws a lesson from the BBC’s new series on the Gulf war which began last night 


F ive years after the end of the Gulf 
war we are now be ginnin g to 
explain some of the mysterious deci- 
sions of the time, and to begin to draw 
lessons about modern warfare. Pro- 
motional excerpts from the BBC’s new 
four-part documentary series The Gulf 
war, and the reactions to them, mark 
the it as a turning point in the West's 
attitude to war and peace. What 
changed was the attitude to casualties. 
Allied and Iraqi. The subject perme- 
ates the series and has permeated the 
reaction to it 

The BBC and Fine Art Productions, 
which made the programmes, have 
found much newiootage and tracked 
down most of the key players - mchid- 
ing Saddam Hussein’s chief of intel- 
ligence, General Wafic ai Samarrai, 
now in exile. They have thus cleared 

There is a danger we 
will get too squeamish. 
But things do go wrong 
in war - it’s messy 


up marry of the mysteries of the war 
the taking and causing of casualties 
determined Iraqi strategy; the Iraqis 
did not use their chemical weapons 
arsenal because they feared retalia- 
tion; Saddam hoped to win by mulct- 
ing casualties on the Western powers, 
which be believed they would find 
intolerable -in fact, they suffered very 
few. 

Five years on, the Gulf war still 
appears a&an extraordinary example 
of the art of war. It stands out as a 
paradigm of “limited war", as defined 
by the West's greatest thinker on that 
terrible subject, Carl von Qausewitz 
(1780-1831). It was a war limited by 
its political objectives, in which the 
militaiy campaign was turned oft the 
moment very specific objectives were 
achieved. The political and diploma- 
tic achievement in holding the anti- 
Iraq coalition together, and the exe- 
cution of the Allied campaign with 
fewer Allied casualties than anyone 
dared hope, still seem almost mirac- 
ulous in a world that has since 
become used to the endless com- 
plexities of places like Somalia and 
Bosnia. 

But even though the Western casu- 
alties were so few, they still dominate 


Casualties, both Allied and Iraqi, changed the West’s attitude to war and peace 


unnecessary losses among the RAFs 
aircrews. 

Sir Peter’s statement has led to a 
furious row in which the RAF has 
been accused of dogmatism. The accu- 
sation is that the "senior officer*' was 
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General Sir Peter de la BilUere 

discussion. In the second programme, 
for example, the British commander 
in Saudi Arabia during the war, Gen- 
eral Sir Peter de la Bflhere, says he 
wanted to stop the RAF from usmg 
low-level bombing targets eaiher than 
they did, bur that be was subject to 
“disgraceful interference” from a 
“senior offioer" in the Ministry 0‘ 
Defence, which might have resulted m 


weapons designed for low-level firing, 
the RAF might look stupid if the tac- 
tics proved loo dangerous to employ 
in wartime. 

Sir Peter says the decision could 
have been taken earlier. Baroness 
Thatcher, the former Prime Minister, 
interviewed for the programme, said 
she had also been concerned at the rel- 
atively heavy losses among the RAF 
and had “let her views be known". 

In fact, the decision to stop low- 
level bombing was taken at the right 
time and if it had been moved forward 
a day, it would have made very little 
difference. The RAF had trained to 
bomb airfields at low level, to get 
under enemy radar, and had therefore 
developed weapons that only worked 
al low level. Once the Americans had 
knocked out the Iraqi radars that con- 
trolled their missiles, it was safer to 
move to higher level, out of range of 
guns. At the same time, it became 
obvious that the Iraqi air force was not 
going to fighl anyway, so there was no 
point bombing the airfields. 

Last week, the RAF rallied to meet 

the criticism. The Chief of the Air 
Staff, Air Chief Marshal Sir Michael 
Graydon. said it was a “storm in a 
teacup". He is right. Air Chief Mar- 
shal Sir William (“Bill’*) Wallen, who 
now commands RAF Strike Com- 
mand, was Sir-Feters air commander, 
commanding the RAF component of 
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the Allied air campaign, which was run 
by the Americans. Sir William said be 
was unaware of any interference from 
someone in the MoD. In any case that 
person, whoever it was. would not 
have been in the “chain of command" 
and therefore did not matter. Sir 
William (RAF) answered to Sir Peter 
(Army) and he answered to Sir Patrick 
Hine (RAF), the “joint commander" 
of lhe British operation at High 
Wycombe, who in turn answered to 
the Chief of Defence Staff (also RAF). 
On the face of it, if there was an argu- 
ment about air tactics, there were 
plenty of airmen above and below Sir 
Peter to sort it ouL 

Last week. Sir William said that he 
took ibe decision to move away from 
low-level bombing on the fourth day 
of the war, and was under no pressure 
to do other than he thought fit “We]re 
talkin g a day either side,” he said, 
“maybe hours.” 

In the first five days the British lost 
four Tornado GRI low-level bombers. 
The first crew, John Peters and John 
Nkhol, survived, were shot down on 
17 January, captured and tortured, but 
later released John Nichol is now 
leaving the RAF to write novels. (Last 
week, he said that RAF losses in the 
Gulf war were fewer than would he 
expected in a normal year’s training.) 
The second crew, Nigel Ellsdon and 
Max Collier, were killed on 18 Janu- 
ary. A third crew survived being shot 
down on 20 January, a fourth died on 
22 January. 

Even if the decision to move to 
high-level bombing had been taken a 
day or two earlier, bearing in mind that 
the 200-page computer-generated set 
of orders for the air campaign was 


issued 24 hours in advance, h might 
have saved one aircraft - two men. 

When asked about the switch from 
low lo high-level tactics. Sir Peter 
accepted that it was a complex issue. 
He had clearly seen a letter that 
annoyed him, although from some- 
body outride the command chain, 
and he told the interviewer. Sir Peter 
knows that a good row sells books - 
and airtime. 



John Nichol: tortured but released 


Last week. Sir William said that he 
and Sir Peter were good friends and 
was anxious to avoid an argument 
One of their memories is clearly at 
fault. But does it really matter? The 
fuss that has been made since reveals 
a profound change in our attitude to 
casualties in war. What must the vet- 
erans of bomber command in the Sec- 
ond World War think of the fuss 
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about the possible unnecessary loss of 
one aircraft? 

What matters is that attitude to 
casualties in military operations has 
changed dramatically. And that 
applies to the “enemy”, as well. The 
BBC programme reveals the process 
that led to the ground campaign being 
halted. The fear of accusations of 
butchery against the fleeing Iraqis led 
to the decision to halt the campaign 
early, which let Saddam's Republican 
Guard escape. Interviews with Gen- 
eral Colin Powell, the US Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, reveal that 
the US decided to halt the campaign 
even before the grisly film from Mutla 
ridge, where fleeing Iraqi troops were 
incinerated, had reached the TV 
screens. “I pointed out that we were 
starting to see some scenes that were 
unpleasant” says General Powell. 

Concern for Allied and Iraqi lives 
led Powell to call a halt before one of 
the declared objectives - the destruc- 
tion of the Republican Guard - was 
complete. Maybe that was right, too. 
But there is a danger we will get too 
squeamish. We will expect military 
operations to go smoothly - when 
almost invariably, they do not We will 
demand that “something must be 
done", and go to war too easily. The 
moment we see “something unpleas- 
ant," we will demand withdrawal - 
which can compound the problem - 
and look for someone to blame. 
Things do go wrong in war. It is a 
messy business, not to be taken in 
hand lightly. 

The writer reported for the 'Independent' 
from Saudi Arabia throughout the Gulf 
war 


comment 



No longer the 
rubber stamp 

Jonathan Eyal looks at Russia’s 
foreign policy after Kozyrev 


T he resignation this weekend 
of Andrei Kozyrev from 
Russia's foreign ministiy has 
been greeted by Western gov- 
ernments with a deafening 
silence. The subject of intense 
hatred anm ng Russia’s nation- 
alists and Communists, Kozy- 
rev has long been a liability for 
President Boris Yeltsin. His 
departure, elegantly explained 
away by a decision to opt for a 
parliamentary seat, allows Yelt- 
sin to grant one of the nation- 
alists' main demands without 
having to perform a humiliat- 
ing dimbdown. 

In theory, nothing has 
changed: Russia will stiff need 
Western economic assistance 
regardless of who is in charge 
of its ministries, and the coun- 
try is now tied to myriad inter- 
national treaties and organis- 
ations, something which should 
preclude violent swings in for- 
eign policy. Yet Kozyrev’s 
demise remains important, for 
it signifies just how hollow the 
much-touted “partnership” 
between Moscow and the West 
really is. A new foreign minis- 
ter is unlikely to opt for outright 
confrontation. But the Kremlin 
will demand real concessions 
for its co-operation. The age of 
irrelevant communiques and 
grand talk about united con- 
tinents is over; the games of 
baianee-of-power and spheres- 
of-influence have returned and 
with a vengeance. 

Kozyrev originally espoused 
the idea that the end of the 
Soviet empire was a liberating 
experience for Russia itself. 
But, unlike other empires, the 
Soviet Union collapsed sud- 
denly and peacefully, and most 
Russian leaders genuinely 
believe that the demise of the 
Soviet Union was a mistake 
which must be corrected. They 
differ on methods and on the 
countries concerned, but that 
the former Soviet republics 
should be brought under Russ- 
ian control, and that Russia is 
entitled to a sphere of influ- 
ence as a great power, is now 
the accepted wisdom in the 
Kremlin. 

The great Russian-Western 
partnership was based on two 
myths: the belief that a demo- 
cratic Russia would, by defin- 
ition, share similar strategic 
interests with the West, coupled 
with the assumption that it was 
possible to treat Russia as a 
great power without actually 
making any real concessions. 
The Russians acquiesced in the 
Gulf war, the Americans were 
grateful for the co-operation, 
but proceeded to eliminate 
Russia from subsequent Middle 
Eastern diplomatic initiatives. 
Yeltsin was told to stop supply- 
ing weapons to unstable or 
unsavoury governments, only to 
see Western arms sales soar. 


Russia was also promised an 
involvement in Bosnia, but 
when the West decided to 
bomb the Serbs last year, it did 
so in the full expectation that 
Yeltsin would be forced to 
acquiesce. The “dialogue" 
between the West and Russia 
ultimately amounted to little 
more than formal meetings at 
which the Russians were 
expected to ratify decisions 
already taken by other govern- 
ments. And, with each crisis, 
the frustration of the Russians 
grew. In the words of one lead- 
ing politician in Moscow, the 
Russians were once either 
respected or feared; now they 
are neither. 

All Western governments arc 
sincere about involving Russia 
in a genuine co-operation. The 
snag is that what the Russians 
want - spheres of influence - 
the West is unable to concede, 
and what the West offers - 
new treaties designed to erase 
such spheres - the Russians no 
longer find interesting. Such 
difficulties cannot be reasoned 
away, for they arise from dif- 
ferent strategic interests. The 
West needs a stable and pre- 
dictable Europe. Yet Moscow’s 

Not spelling out 
what it wants is 
now Russia’s policy 
in Europe 


opposition to Nato’s enlarge- 
ment in central Europe is not 
based on any clear idea about 
what the continent’s security 
arrangements should be but, 
rather, on the assumption that, 
once Russia's economic diffi- 
culties are sorted out, the 
Kre mlin would be able to get a 
better deaL Thus, not having a 
policy, not spelling out what it 
actually wants, is now Russia’s 
policy in the heart of Europe. 
And even if the Russians ulti- 
mately agree to a treaty in' 
Europe, they will insist that, in 
return, their own control over 
the space of the former Soviet 
Union should be explicitly 
accepted. 

In short, an entire Moscow 
political 61rte now seems to 
believe a Russia that is feared 
is likely to be treated with more 
respect by the West than a 
Russia that is loved. 

The West can either reach an 
accommodation or choose to 
confront Russia’s demands 
openly. But the result will be 
the same: a world divided into 
spheres of influence. 

The author is director of studies 
at the Royal United Services 
Institute in London 
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Terence 

Cuneo 


Arriving at the Mall Galleries 
in London during the hanging 
for Terence Cuneo's retrospec- 
tive in 1988. one was confront- 
ed by a huge amount of work 
still contained in enormous 
pantechnicons. Inside were 
paintings of military subjects, a 
variety of portraits, large can- 
vases of ceremonies at Guild- 
hall: by the time 1 approached 
the third wagon it was clear that 
this was going to be a big exhi- 
bition. I glanced into the gallery, 
which was already full of works 
hung from floor to ceiling, and 
there in the middle of this 
chaos was Terence Cuneo. his 
daughter and some friends. 
They were Dying to convince the 
artist that the show was com- 
plete - Cuneo wanted to show 
everything he had borrowed, so 
as not to upset anyone who had 
lent works. 

Il was difficult. One room 
with a signal-box at the entrance 
showed his train paintings (he 
designed the set of stamps to 
commemorate the 150th an- 
niversary of the Great Western 
Railway in 1985 and even had 
a train named after him in 
1990), another the military 
paintings, including a large pic- 
ture of the clearing of a mine- 
held in North Africa - Cuneo 
later told me to stand before it 
and blink fast to give the im- 
pression of movement which he 
tried to convey. The other 
gallery contained his One por- 
traits and ceremonial paint- 
ings. He was a naturally prolific 
artist. Throughout the show, on 



Always mice: Cuneo’s portrait of 
Brigadier Cheddington-Gorge, 
43 Queen's Own Empty Cat 
Skins Hussars, 1803, cl965 
Photograph: S lad mo re Gallery 


every painting, was his signature 
mouse, often on guard or rid- 
ing on the back of a cowboy in 
a stampede. 

A detailed and lengthy Who's 
Who entry mentions Cuneo’s 
upbringing, background and 
an training (his parents, Nell 
Tenlson and Cyrus Cuneo, a 
Garibaldi by descent and a 
pupil of Wnistler, were both 
artists; he himself attended 
Chelsea Polytechnic and the 
Slade). But what makes a young 
artist withdraw from the paint- 
ing values taught by the Slade 
to become the traditionalist 
and commercial artist we know? 

Terence Cuneo was always 
searching for new subjects away 
from the studio. He first made 
his mark as a racing artist in the 
1920s, with his "Htworic” series 
depicting Le Mans and other 
racing circuits. This was the 
training ground for future sub- 
ject matter - the excitement of 
speed, busyness and movement 
which would come into his 
later works of equestrian 
subjects. 

His technique and skill de- 
veloped when he became a war 
artist in the Second World War 
- another field for him to con- 
quer - and later with his many 
travels to such places as 
Ethiopia and the Far East. An 
exhibition of his work soon af- 
ter the war demonstrated his in- 
quisitive eye. The many militaiy 
works that came out of the war 
and later are to be seen in the 
various messes around Britain: 
(he Royal Artillery and the Ri- 
fle Brigade among others. 

In America Cuneo was elect- 
ed an Honorary Town Marshal. 
He would ride the range and 
paint a stampede. The little 
mouse would always be there. 
When he painted the Bedouin, 
the desert scenes showed his 
flair for painting direct from life, 
his colour capturing the harsh- 
ness of life. To survive, and to 
solve different problems, gave 
him great pleasure. 

One challenge was painting 
delicate detail. This can be 
seen in his pictures The Visit to 
Lloyd's of Queen Elizabeth U 
widt the Duke of Edinburgh to lay 
the Foundation Stone of Lloyd’s 
New Building (1952), The 
Queen 's Coronation Luncheon, 



An Inqutstive eye: Cuneo at work on a Science Museum canvas, 1948 


Photograph: Hutton Deutsch 


Guildhall (1953), and many 
other scenes from Westmin- 
ster to Buckingham Palace. Cu- 
neo painted a number of 
pictures of the Queen, and was 
the official artist at the Coro- 
nation in 1953. 

Cuneo's portraits on the 
grand scale show the artist at his 
fluid best. His fine equestrian 
portrait HM the Queen as 
Colonel-in-Chief Grenadier 
Guards ( 1963) again shows Cu- 
neo the observer, its simplicity 
of shape and line in contrast to 
the busy details of earlier paint- 
ings. He also painted official 
portraits of Field Marshal Vis- 
count Montgomery of AJamein, 
Edward Heaih and Col H. 
Jones VC. 


When elected to the Society 
of Equestrian Artists as its first 
president, Cuneo gave his com- 
plete support, always showing 
his latest works, whether of his 
travels or the first viewing of an 
important commission. At se- 
lections for the open exhibitions 
he would be critical but con- 
structive, finding the good point 
in a young artist and quick to 
praise. Cuneo loved story- 
telling and it often shows in bis 
work. The paintings would be 
considered in stages - first the 
shapes and the subject matter, 
then the detail and the real 
point of interest. He made nu- 
merous preparatory studies and 
was forever correcting. The fi- 
nal work would be highly fin- 


ished. Some may find fault in 
this. But why not just look? 

There is always a place for an 
artist who observes, records 
and illustrates. The camera can 
lie, so can an artist to himself, 
but never to his public. Terence 
Cuneo was a public man: it 
shows in his work, the time he 
gave to many committees and 
in his universal friendship. 

Tom Coates 


Terence Tenison Ctuteo. painter 
bom London 1 November 1907: 
OBE 1987: Cl 0 1994: author of 
The Mouse and His Master 
1 977; married Catherine Monro 
(died 1979; one doubter, and one 
daughter deceased ): died Esher. 
Sumy 3 January 1996. 


Roy Farrell 


Rov Farrell co-founded one of 
Asia's most successful airlines. 
Cathay Pacific Airways, with the 
Australian Sydney de Kanlzow. 
and was one of the first West- 
erners to recognise the post-war 
potential of China as a trading 
partner. 

An American from Texas, he 
had originally intended to es- 
tablish a trading company sup- 
plying China with badly needed 
goods at the end of the Second 
World War. The Roy Farrell Ex- 
port Company started up in 
1945, but had no means of 
transporting the supplies to 
China. Farrell therefore bought 
a US army surplus Douglas 
Dakota DC-3, called “Betsy”, 
which became the first plane in 
Cathay's fleet. In 1996 it 
consists of 57 aircraft. 

The tall Texan bad long bad 
a fascination with flying but was 
not able to satisfy it until, aged 
28, he managed to scrape to- 
gether sufficient funds for fly- 
ing lessons. After graduating as 
a pilot in 1942 he was desper- 
ate to join the China National 
Aviation Company (CNAC) 
but lacked the required hours 
of flying experience. With typ- 
ical determination he solved the 
problem by buying a rickety 


1929 vintage Laird single-engine 
plane and put in the hours. 

The following year Farrell 
was on his way to India where 
CNAC had set up a base to sup- 
ply the nationalist Chinese 
forces in Kunming and Chung- 
king who were making a last- 
ditch stand against the Japanese 
occupation. The supply route, 
stretching 1,000 miles, involved 
extremely hazardous flying over 
the Himalayas, often rising to 
altitudes of 18,000ft in nan- 
pressurised and freezing cold 
aircraft. This was the only way 
the pilots could avoid the 
Japanese Zero fighters which in- 
flicted heavy casualties on the 
men who flew what they called 
“the Hump”. 

As he made bis 523 trips over 
the Hump Farrell started think- 
ing of the opportunities which 
would arise in China after the 
war. Gavin Young, in bis de- 
finitive history of Cathay Pacific, 
Beyond Lion Rock (1988), 
writes: “He bad read about a 
man years before and never for- 
gotten him: an American busi- 
nessman with his eyes open who 
had made a fortune immedi- 
ately after the Spanish- 
Araerican War by shipping sug- 
ar from Havana to New York. 


This sort of thing appealed to 
Farrell.” He knew there would 
be markets in China: “The 
thing would be to get in early. 
That's what the fellow in 
Havana had done.” 

Very few other businessmen 
thought this wav: they saw Chi- 
na as a hopeless mess, sub- 
merged in a civil war with little 
promise of recovery. But Farrell 
saw things differently. *T want- 
ed an empire.” he told Young. 
He knew the Chinese were 
desperate for goods - any goods 
- decided to found his empire 
on a consignment of tooth- 
brushes. combs, lipstick and an 
esoteric assortment of clothing, 
and then bought the plane to 
take them to China. 

Betsy landed in Shanghai on 
New Year’s Day 1946, after a 
long flight in which the crew 
came near to dying. Farrell 
soon realised that the transport 
shortage meant that this was 
where the real opportunities lay 
rather than in trading. He 
opened an office in Shanghai 
and started cargo flights to 
Australia. 

It quickly, albeit chaotically, 
grew, with second-hand air- 
craft being pressed into service 
under a growing team of former 


CNAC flyers. An office, in fact 
a single room, was opened in 
Hong Kong, which then became 
the headquarters. The trading 
company was separated from 
the airline business which ac- 
quired the name Cathay Pacif- 
ic Airways during a drinking 
session with some foreign cor- 
respondents in the Trapicana 
Bar of the swish Manila Hotel, 
in the Philippines. 

By 1947 a fledgling airline 
was taking shape, but the British 
colonial authorities had decid- 
ed that airlines were a matter 
of national security and had to 
be run by British nationals. 
Farrell tried to maintain control 
by reducing his ownership stake 
but was bluntly told that Cathay 
would be denied landing rights 
unless he sold out. 

Negotiations with the British 
flag carrier BO AC. fell though, 
giving John Swire & Sons, 
which controls what is now the 
Swire Pacific group, the op- 
portunity to diversify its trans- 
portation interests out of 
shipping. It headed a consor- 
tium, including the Australian 
airline, which bought the airline 
in 1948. 

In his unpublished memoirs 
Farrell recalls seeing Betsy lak- 



FarreU: *1 wanted an empire' 


ing off from Manila on the ere 
of signing the sale agreement. 
He had tears in his eyes. He was 
not an enthusiastic seller but 
made money from the sale. 
Some of it went into starting un- 
successful airlines in the Philip- 
pines and Burma: however, he 
had more success in Texas oiL 
Jock Swire, who paid 
£175,000 for Swire's share in 
Cathay, called it a “terrifying” 
business. However his gamble 
seems to have paid off. Cathay 
Pacific now has assets totalling 
some £3bo. 


Stephen Vines 


Roy Farrell, pilot and entrepre- 
neur bom Vernon, Texas 1914; 
m ice married (two sons): died 
l emon, Texas 3 January 1996. 
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Lord Coly ton 


Of the three careers in diplo- 
macy, politics and business of 
Henry Hopkinson, first Baron 
Cofyton, it is hard not to con- 
clude that he was happiest in the 
first, although he auso enjoyed 
a fascinating time in Africa in 
the 1960s. 

The high point of his politi- 
cal career, as Minister of State 
for Colonial Affairs between 
1952 and 1955, was a period of 
great anxiety and disturbance in 
the colonies, “about as tough 
and challenging a task as you 
will find”, to quote his friend 
and chief Oliver Lyttelton, lat- 
er Viscount Chandos. There was 
the emergency in Malaya, the 

Central Afrkan Federation with 

which Cdtyton was closely as- 
sociated, Kenya with the con- 
vulsion of Mau-Mau, Nigeria, 
Uganda, British Guiana, 
Malta and Cyprus. 

In an unsympathetic review 
of Colyton's memoir up to the 
end of his diplomatic career in 
1946, Occasion, Chance and 
Change (1993). Enoch Powefl 
chose to enlarge on the subject 
of ‘The Cyprus Never”, which 
was not mentioned in the book 
since it did not come up until 
1954. “Never jay never” may be 
wise advice and, strictly speak- 
ing, despite the jibes of the Op- 
position, Hopkinson did not. 
When in that year he addressed 
the House of Commons on the 
question of independence for 
Cyprus he was presenting the 
policy of the Government, 
agreed in Cabinet- in words 
which Lyttelton, his senior min- 
ister. would have used bad he 
been there: “The question of the 
abrogation of British sover- 
eignty cannot arise . . . British 
sovereignty will remain.” 

As the' historian Andrew 
Roberts responded to PowelL 
Britain still, 40 years on, has two 
sovereign bases on Cyprus and 
“the presence of ahen’troops on 
the northern part of the island 
rather obviates Mr Powell's 
claim that Cyprus is today’s sov- 
ereign. self-governing nation”. 
Powell was. however, correct to 
say that Hopkinson was ‘'stand- 
ing, at a pivotal point in politi- 
cal history, a point where the 
imperial past and post- 
imperial present met”, and that 
he deserves “a moment of 
respectful reflection”. 

Born in 1902. Hopkinson 
spent his early life at Duntis- 
boume House near Cirencester 
(he spelt it “Ciceter”). a house 
which he loved. When it was 
sold in 1916. he and his two 
brothers, to whom he was de- 
voted, moved with their parents 
to London: "For me it was 
sheer tragedy. I never quite got 
over in I felt lost - my roots 
gone.” He had a strong sense of 
place, a feeKng for houses. 

From Eton, he went to Trin- 
ity College. Cambridge. His 
half-American mother was de- 
termined that Henry should be 
fluent in French (he was bilin- 
gual from the age of two) as she 
wanted him to go into the 
diplomatic service. In the ex- 
amination he came fourth and 
there were only two places. 
Luckily there were two 
withdrawals and he was in. 

His first appointment, in 
1924. was as third secretary in 
Washington, where he was pri- 
vate secretary to lhe ambas- 
sador. Sir "Esme Howard. 
Hopkinson was devoted to his 
chief and his “serene, beautiful 
and outspoken” Italian wife. Sir 
Esme he found “the model of 
the perfect diplomar”. with the 
ability to make all feel equally 
at home and welcome. In 
America he met his future wife, 
Alice Labouisse Eno, whose fa- 
ther, a professor at Princeton 


University, had no <»nnectfon 
with fruit salts. Sfae wasgolden- 

hafred, lithe, and had a direct 

manner which proved a gr^i as- 
set when she campaigned for 
him at Taunton, where he was 
first elected MP in 1950. 

On their return to London in 
1929, two years after their mar- 
riage, they rented a house in 
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and he recalled the latter s pas- 
sion for mauve: all the sheets, 
pillowcases, towels, even the 
curtains and carpets, were 
mauve. No better corroboration 
could be found of Sir Edwin 
Lutvens’s complaint of what 
Lady Willingdon did to 
Viceroy's Lodge in Delhi. He 
called her “a mauvah sujet . 

In 1931 the Hopkinsons were 
posted to Stockholm. There 
thev met Alexandra Sijenuaedt, 
who married his brother John 
and was the mother of the late 
Marika Hanbiuy-Tenison, the 
cookery writer, who wasde- 
voied to her unde Henry. They 
enjoved the annual feasting on 
crayfish in August and. for all 
the lightness of touch in de- 
scribing his time in Sweden, 
Hopkinson played a useful part 
in the great improvement of re- 



Calyton: Initiative and courage 
Photograph: Camera Press 


lations between the two coun- 
tries which was to payoff in the 
Second World War. 

Returning in 1932 to London. 
Hopkinson worked as Assistant 
Private Secretary to the Foreign 
Secretary, Sir John Simon, 
whom he criticises for procras- 
tination. Again they were lucky 
in their menage, finding a small 
Queen Anne house in West- 
minster, a nanny for their son. 
Nicky, who was to stay with 
them for 40 years, and their but- 
ler, Peachey, from Gloucester- 
shire. who had a sangfroid 
and a wit to cope with any 
emergency. 

After service m Athens in 
193S came their purchase of 
Netherton Hall near Colyton in 
east Devon in 1939. “The posi- 
tion, the view, the garden, the 
stables, the farm acreage, and, 
above all. the price, were just 
right.” Tudor/Jacobean, with 
mullioned windows, it was his 
“heart's desire”. It filled the gap 
left by Duntisboume. Hopkin- 
son owned it for 35 years and 
it was to have the advantage of 
being within easy reach of his 
constituency. Netherton was 
the ideal of a country bouse. 

Sir Alec Cadogan, the Per- 
manent Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, chose Hop- 
kinson to be his private secre- 
tary in succession to Gladwyn 
Jebb in 1940. Hopkinson's por- 
trait of Cadogan confirms the 
character of the author of the 
1971 Diaries: calm, shrewd, with 
a gentle welcoming smile, and 
caustic wit. They worked well to- 
gether until in June 1941 Cado- 
gan recorded, “Henry H. has 
been recommended as his 
[Oliver Lyttelton's] assistant! 


This realty is the limit, but, as 
a patriot, I must agree to the 
best man going, to prevent the 
thing being a flop. But it s the 

devf. I shafl take Loxley” 

Lyttelton was then Minister 
of State in the Middle East. Pe- 
ter Lesley, tragically killed in 
1945, was the star of die Foreign 
Office, widely tipped by his 
colleagues one day to succeed 
Cadogan as Permanent 
Under-Secretary, which shows 
how highly Hopkinson Was rat- 
ed - although ne himself con- 
sidered Roger Makins (now 
Lord Sheffield) “the most bril- 
liant brain of my generation”. 

Hopkinson worked in Cairo 
for two years, and was then post- 
ed to Lisbon, wbere be was able 
to help in the negotiations 
which secured the air-base at 
Terceira in the Azores, and 
from there as Deputy British 
High' Commissioner in Italy 
from 1944 until 1946. 

Sadly Hopkinson’s 1993 
memoir ends with his diplomatic 
career, so we do not have his ac- 
count of his period in politics. 
(He planned a sequel but only 
two chapters were Completed 
and those dealt wKh Africa.) In 
1946 Sir Anthony Eden, “a 
much -maligned man”, asked 
him to join the Conservative 
Parliamentary Secretariat and 
Research Department, where 
he found Iain Madeod, Regi- 
nald MaudKng and Enoch Pow- 
ell. The four of them were all 
elected to Parliament in 1950. 

Following the nest general 
election in 1951, Hopkinson 
was given junior office in 
Churchill's second and last gov- 
ernment, first as Secretary for 
Overseas Trade and then, at the 
request of Oliver Lyttelton, 
now Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, as Minister of State 
for Colonial Affairs from 1952. 

On Hopkinson’s resignation 
in December 1955, Eden of- 
fered him the Governor- 
generalship of Nigeria or the 
post of High Commissioner in 
Australia, "but Hopkinson de- 
clined and went to the Lords. 

His warm personal support 
for the Central African Feder- 
ation led to work for the Joint 
East and Central African Board 
from 1960 until 1965. He served 
as chairman of Tanganyika Con- 
cessions from 1966 to 1971 
Every year he would travel for 
three’ months in Africa, and 
from his wide knowledge of the 
countries and their leaders he 
gained a reputation as an 
authority on live continent 

Henry Colyton possessed ini- 
tiative and courage. He was de- 
lightful company, courteous, 
shrewd, well-informed, winning 
and, as his memoir reveals, 
knowledgeable and prepared to 
point out what may no longer 
be fashionable. With Lord 
Chandos, he set high store by 
good manners and enjoyed an 
ease and urban! tv to the end. 






p- 




Ian Lowe 


Henry Lennox d’Aubrgne Hop- 
kinson, diplomat, politician and 
tntsinessman: born 3 January 
1902; CMC 1944; Deputy British 
High Commissioner in Italy and 
Wee-President, Allied Control 
Commission 1944-46; Head of 
Conservative Parliamentary Sec- 
retariat and Joint Director. Con- 
servative. Research Department 
1946-50; MP (Conservative) for 
Taunton 1950-56 ; Secretary for 
Overseas Trade 1951-52; PC 
1 952; Minister of Stale for Colo- 
nial Affairs 7952-55: created 
7956 Baron Colyton; married 
1927 Alice Eno (died 1953; one 
son and one daughter deceased ), 
1956 Barbara Addams (nec 
Barb); died Monte Carla 6 
January 1996. 


Leon Schwab, pharmacist, died 
Los Angeles 4 January, aged 85. 
Founded Schwab's pharmacy on 
Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, 


in the early 1930s. Customers in- 
cluded Charlie Chaplin, Ronald 
Reagan, Marilyn Monroe and 
Gloria Swanson. 


Paul Upson, actor, died New 
York 3 January, aged 82. Played 
lead in Fiddler on the Roof on 
Broadway over 2,000 times. 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


DEATHS 


BITLOCK: On 5 January, peacefully at 
Manchester Royal Innrmary, Doctor 
John Desmond Bu’Lock, beloved 
husband of Denise and dear Esther of 
An riel, Frances and Sarah. Funeral 
service at Stockport Crematorium on 
Friday 12 January 1946 at 12 noon. 
No flowers please. Donations for die 
Salvation Army may be sent to Mal- 
colm Shaw & Son,. 3 Church Street. 
Marple, Stockport. 


Announcements for Gazette 

BIRTHS. MARRIAGES & DEATHS 
(Births, Adoptions, Marriages, 
Deaths, Memorial services. Wed- 
ding anniversaries. In Memoriaml 
should be sent in writing to the 
Gazette Editor; The Independent. 1 
Canada Square. Canary Wharf, Lon- 
don E 14 SDL, telephoned ro 0171-293 
2011 or faxed to 0171-293 2010, and 
are char ged at £6J50 a line (VAT 
extra). OTHER Gazette announce- 
ments (notices, functions. Forth- 
coming marriages. Marriages) must 
be submitted in writing lor faxed) 
and are charged at £10 a line, VAT 
extra. They should be accompanied 
by a daytime telephone Dumber, 


Changing of the Guard 

The Houuhokl Cavair? Mounted Regiment 
mounts me Qutcn't Lite &oni M BmwGaanb. 
I lam: 7 Ovnpanf CoUitnam Goanfc mounts Uk 
O wn Guild. at twtmelw PHao. ( I -Xian. 

band pirmlcd bv the Scoa I jnanb. 


Birthdays 

Miss Shirley Bussey, singer, 59; Mr 
David Bowie, rock singer and actor, 
49; Mr Stuart Cameron, former 
chairman, GaUaber Lid. 72; Profes- 
sor Stephen Hawking, mathemati- 
cian, 54; Lord Holienden, former 
chairman, L Si R. Moriey, 82; Mr An- 
drew Hunter MP, 53; The Right Rev 
Edward Knapp-Fisher, Hon Assistant 
Bishop, Diocese of Chichester. 81; 
Air Commodore Joan Metcalfe, for- 
mer director of RAF Nursing Ser- 
vices, 73; Mr Ron Moody, actor. 72; 
Mr Robert Party MR fi3t Mr Kenneth 
Purchase MP, 57; Mia I me Ida Read, 
MEP, 57; Professor Brian Reddaway, 
economic consultant to the World 
Bank, 83; Professor Charles Tom- 
linson. Emeritus Professor of Eng- 
lish, Bristol University. 69; Miss 
Galina Ulanova, former prima bal- 
lerina, 86; Sir Geoffrey Whalen, 
managing director and deputy Chair- 
man, Peugeot Talbot. 60: Professor 
Alan Wilson, Vice-Chancellor, Leeds 
University, 57. 


Gallipoli, 1916; Chequers Court was 
occupied by its first prime minister 
tenant, David Lioyd-Georgc. 1921; 
sugar, bacon and butter were rationed ' 
in Britain, 1940; Pan American 
World Airways fUcd for bankruptcy, 
1991. Today is the Ffeast J3ay of Si 
Adrian of Canterbury, St Apoilinaris 
the Apologist, St Erhard, St Gudu- 
la, St Uia'an of Beauvais, Si ftfga, St 
Severinus of Non cum Repeose, St 
Severinus of Septempcda, St 
Thorioin and St Wulain. 


Lord Mqyor of London 

The Lord Mayor of London, Mr John 
Chalstrey, and the Lady Mayoress, 
Mrs Chalstrey, held a Fancy Dress 
Party on Saturday evening at Man- 
sion House. London EC4, for chil- 
dren connected with the City 
Institutions, the City Livety Com- 
panies the Armed Forces and 
London Boroughs. 


plication before the end of March 
staling the full names of those mem- 
bers of their family who require 
vouchers, together with iheir dales 
of birth if between 16-29 years. 
Sponsorship forms will then be sent 
which should be signed by a sponsor 
who has been present in the Royal 
Enclosure for a minimum of eight 
years. Overseas visitors should apply 
direct to their Embassies in London. 

In the Enclosure ladies will wear 
formal day dress with hat which 
must cover the crown of the bead. 
Gentlemen will wear morning dress 
with top hat. or service dress. 

Applications should be addressed 
to Her Majesty's Representative, 
The Ascot Office. St James's Palace. 
London SW1A IBP 


Schools 


Anniversaries 


Births: Willi am Wilkie Collins, nov- 
elist, 1924; Dennis Yates Wheatley, 
novelist, 1897; Solomon West Ridge- 
way Dias Bandaranaikc, Sri Lankan 
prime minister, 1899; Elvis Presley, 
rock singer, 1935. Deaths; Galileo 
Galilei, astronomer, 1642; John 
Baskerville, printer and typograph- 
er, 1775; Robert Stephenson Smyth 
Baden- Powell, first Baron Baden- 
PoweiL founder of the Boy Scouts, 
1941; Kurt Schwitters, painter, 194&; 
Chou En-lai. Chinese leader, 1976. 
On this day*, the British evacuated 


Royal Ascot 

The Royal Meeting will take place at 
Ascot on 18-21 June 1996. The List 
for applications far the Royal En- 
closure is now open and Her 
Majesty's Representative wishes to 
draw attention to the changes con- 
cerning the issue of vouchers to 
young people. The age-limit for ju- 
nior vouchers has been raised to in- 
clude all those aged between 16 and 
29 years. The dares of birth must be 
stated in the letter of application. 

Only personal tetters of application 
will be accepted. Existing Member; 
should apply, as usual before the end 
of April. All those wishing to apply 
for the first time should make an ap- 


TmrtJ High School 
The Spring Term begins at Huro 
High School on Wednesday 10 Jan- 
uary with 420 pupils on the roll. 
Melanie Adams continues as Head 
Girl and Jessica Thomas and Rachel 
Mann as her deputies. The 1J+ En- 
trance and Scholarship examina- 
tions will be held on Saturday 27 
January- The One Act Play Festival, 
Victorian Varieties, will be held on 14- 
lb March. The Confirmation Service 
wiD take place io Truro Cathedral on 
Saturday 23 March with the Bishop 
ofHuro, with the Right Rev Michael 
Ball OCA, officiating. Old Girts 
who would like details of the May 
1996 Centenary Celebrations and Re- 
union should contact the Chairman 
of the Old Girls Association. Hiw 
High School, Falmouth Road. Truro 
TR12HU. 


The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by the re- 
porters of the All England Law 
Reports. 


CASE SUMMARIES 
— » 


8 January 1996 


Children 

Re B la minor); CA (Neill U, Ben- 
nett J) 21 Dec 1995. 

The County Court had no pow- 
er either to require or to accept 
an undertaking from a moth- 
er when making a supervision 
order, under s 31 of Lhe Chil- 
dren Act 1989. in respect of her 
child. 

Elisabeth Gumbel I Matt he*. Arnold 
& Baldwin, Watfimi ) for the guardian 
ad litem and the local authority; 
WiiUam Holland (PoUards. Bom- 
ham W bod) for lhe mother. 


Road traffic 

DPP v Neville; QB Df* C* tSchie- 
mann U, Holland J) 4 Dec 1495. 
The “airside” part of Heathrow 
airport was a public place for 
the purposes of the Road Traf- 
fic Act 1988 and the respon- 
dent, who knocked down a 
child on Pier 7 in Terminal 3 
whilst driving an electric bug- 
gy, could be convicted of dri- 
ving in a public place without 
reasonable consideration for 
other persons using the road, 
contrary to s 3 of the AcL 
John McGuinness (CPS) for the 
appellant; tlie respondent did nor 
appear. 


Social security 

Steam - v Chief Adjudication Officer 
& rnn CA (Hint, Aldous LXL 
Forbes Jl 7 Dec 1995. 

An elderly person who elected 
to continue living in .and pay- 
ing the full cost of her accom- 
modation at a residential 
home, following the transfer of 
its ownership and manage- 
ment from the local authority 
to a voluntary association, 
thereafter was not a person for 
whom accommodation was 
provided by the local authori- 
ty under ss 21 or 26 of the Na- 
tional Assistance Act 1948 or 
para 2 of Sched 8 to the Na- 
tional Health Service Act 1977 
or in circumstances where the 
cost was borne wholly or part- 
ly out of public or local funds, 
so as to be precluded, by virtue 
of s 35(6) of the Social Securi- 
ty Act 1975 and reg 4 of lhe So- 
cial Security Attendance 
Allowance No 3 Regulations 
1983 (SI 1741), from claiming 
attendance allowance under s 
35(1) of the 1975 Act and, sub- 
ject to her ftxifiliiflg other ben* 
efil criteria, she was entitled so 
to claim. (Leave lo appeal to 
the House of Lords granted.) 
John Howell QC ( Dept of Social 


Security ) far the appellants: Roger Mc- 
Carthy (Isle of Wight CC) far die 
respondent. 


Tfrx 

fi tem Crump Ltd r Inland Revenue 
Commrs; CA PLeggatt, Millet! 
UJ. Sir Ralph Gibson) 14 Dee 
1995. 

It was not necessary for the 
Revenue to make a fresh as- 
sessment which would have to 
be withm the six-year limit to 
give effect to a transfer pricing 
direction by the Board under 
the Income and Corporation 
Taxes Act 1970, s 485 (s 770 of 
the 1988 Ikxes Act). Adjust- 
ments could be made to cor- 
poration tax. The result was 
that assessments going back 
many years could be increased 
in accordance with a transfer 
pricing direction. 

John Gardiner QC, Jonathan Peacock 
(Slaughter Si May) for Glaxo; fan 
G/icJt QC, Michael Furness (Inland 
Revenue). 


the cessation of the farming 
business was not entitled to re- 
tirement relief in respect of the 
disposal. The milk quota was 
not parr of the dairy fanning 
business within Lhe Finance 
Act 1985, s 69(2) (a) (now Tax- 
ation of Chargeable Gains Act 
1992, s 163) but merely an as- 
set which did not qualify for re- 
lief immediately before its 
disposal. 

Timothy Brennan (Inland Revenue): 
John Whiten (Cross Ram «fi Co. 
Halestvorth) for the taxpayer. 


Wase (Jnsp ufTaxes) v Bwjrfcr: ChD 

(Anthony Grahtaer QC, deputy 
Judge) 22 Nor 1995. 

A dairy farmer who sold his 
milk quota nearly a year after 
the sale of his dairy herd and 


wins 

Re Goodchild (deed); ChD (Carn- 
watb J) 13 Dec 1995. 

If a clear agreement could be 
found, in the two testators' wills 
or elsewhere, that Ihey were to 
be mutually binding (whether 
or not that was expressed in lan- 
guage of recovation), the law 
would give effect to that in- 
tention by way of a “floating 
trust , which became irrevo. 
table following the death of the 
first testator and crystallised on 
the death of the second. The 
Boating trust so created was not 
destroyed by remarriage of the 
second testator after the first’s 
death. 

Jeremy Gordon (Poole & Co, 
far the plaintiffs; J.H.G. Sunnucks 
(Porter Bartlett & Mayo, Ks mil) far die 
defendant. 
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TODAY 

Companies 

Official figures for new con- 
sumer credit in November 
from the Bank of England arc 
likely to show a retreat from the 
previous month’s record level. 
Partial figures already released 
by the British Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation suggested as much. 
Even so, the increase during 
the month is expected to be 
around £700m thunks to the 
availability of cheap credit and 
a pick-up in spending on the 
high street. The Bank of Eng- 


' . share pdee/pence . 


-250— i 


» W — : 

w I iS ,a . . . ni r. a 

1991 92; 93 94 95 96 


land will also publish compre- 

- hensive mortgage lending fig- 
ures for November, expected to 
confirm signs that the housing 

- market is stabilising. TTie Nu- 
r lionwide and Halifax house 
e price indices for December 
c indicated that prices might 
I. have turned the comer. 

d Interims: Cailuna. Ellis & 

»- Everard. Merchants Trust 
t. IQ3), Universal Salvage, 
g Williamson Tea. 

e Finals: A G Barr. Inspirations. 
ie Treuti. 
d 

ie Economics 
5- 

FuII monetary statistics in- 
cluding: bank and building so- 
ciety balance sheets; finaf M4 
and lending; personal borrow- 
ing; public sector funding; 
money market, sterling com- 
mercial paper and medium- 
term note Issue, interest and 
exchange rales I Dec). 

| TOMORROW 

£ Companies 

“ The British Retail Consortium 
today issues its sales monitor. 


'’JA& 


THE WEEK AHEAD 


which will give Lite first snap- 
shot showing how strong a 
pre-Christmas recovery retail- 
ers enjoyed. The BRC's survey 
is a newcomer. It is the earli- 
est indicator of retail activity 
each month. The consortium 
represents 90 per cent of the 
country's retailers. 

Interims: Bespak, Tomorrows 
Leisure, Universal Salvage. 
VHE Holdings. 

Finals: French 
AGMs: Carr's Milling. 

EGMs; Clayhilhe. Emerging 
Markets County, Havelock 
Europa. 

Economics 

Advance energy statistics 
tNov). 


with a substantial rise in pre- 
uix profits at the half-way stage. 
City analysts are looking for in- 
terim profits of £44m against 
£26.6m last time. 

The figures arc likely io be ac- 
companied by a buoyant trad- 
ing report which should include 
substantial sales increases over 
what has been a respectable 
Christmas period. 

Interims: Sidney C Banks. 
Ewart. Fleming Inti High In- 
come, Ryland Group, Savifls. 
Finals: ' Jersey Electricity. 
M&W. 

AGMs: Fenner, M J Gleeson, 
Shaftesbury. UPF Group, Wig- 
more Property. 

EGMs: Thomas Locker, Siam 
Syntcch. 


WEDNESDAY Economics 


Companies 

Dixons Group, the electrical re- 
tailer, should celebrate the 
new year knighthood of its 
chairman. Sir Stanley Kalms. 
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Britain’s whole-world trade 
deficit is expected to have 
jumped to £1.5bn in October, 
up from £lbn in September. 
Changes in the deficit with non- 
EU countries - especially 
North America - have driven 


the deterioration in the trade 
position. It has widened to 
about £900ra a month, double 
its typical level in the early part 
of the year. The non-EU trade 
gap reached a record £l-2bn in 
October, but already-published 
data show it declined to £496m 
in November. 

Housing starts and completions 
(Nov); Cyclical indicators. 
(Dec). 

THURSDAY 

Companies 

Full-year figures from Lon- 
rho, which is being radically re- 
shaped by its new chief 
executive. Dieter Bock, will be 
watched with interest. The 
mining-to-hotels combine is 
thought to be considering plans 
to break itself into two separate 
companies. Directors are be- 
lieved to be studying a proposal 
under which Lonrho share- 
holders would receive one 
Lonrho Mining share and one 


share embracing the company’s 
trading and agricultural inter- 
ests while the hotel bus,n ^f 
would be sold to reduce the 

company’s debts. 

Analysts arc looking for 
pre-tax profits of between 
£l45m and £150m against 

£1 12m last year. 

Meanwhile, Sir Philip Har- 
ris’s Carpetright - the rapidly 
expanding carpet group whose 
krwp rices and hig^ volumes 
have helped it snatch a 14 per 



cent share of the UK; wg 
njgjloet _ is also expected^ town- 

^Jrsjgui^ntgonAegm . 

ore-tax profit last nme. Lar 
Krichl k opening new, larger 

which it hop« “ , 'J£? 

and 70 within four 

Interims: Casstdy Brothers, 
Coral Products, GGT Group, 
Jones Stroud (Hojdm^X Jurys 
Hotel, Matthew Clark 

Finals: Denmans Bectncal, 

Robert H Lowe, RCO Hold- 

?rM.= F&C PEP lnv TVust, 
Mansion Holdings, Pereona 

EGMs: BDA Holdings, R?si* 

dential Property. Riveivtew 
Rubber Estates. 

Economics 


5 1992 S3 54 95 


Total industrial production is 
expected to have reboundedm 
November after a sharp drop 
related to mild weather the 
previous month. A return to 


mote normal winter condi- 
tions will have increased ener- 

& However, the monthly rise 
in manufacturing output is 

likely to h ave slowed 10 a 

snails pace. The CBI survey for 
the month showed a signifi- 
cantly lower balance of firms 
reporting big^r output. 
Deutsche Morgan Grenfell 
predicts a November increase 
of 0.1 per cent* taking year-on- 
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Companies . 

The CBrs distributive trades 

survey for December will bring 
the week's second indicator of 
retail sales last month, ahead 
of official statistics due out on 
IS January. The survey also 
covers wholesalers and motor 

Interims None scheduled. 

Finals: None scheduled- 

5 AGMs: Anglo Irish Bank. Lo- 

, mine Gold Mines, Perpetual. 

> EGMs: British Land. 

> Company forecasts: NatHesi 
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Exchange set to decide on Caradon 


DAVID HOLIER 

The Stock Exchange is believed 
to be considering what action to 
take at the conclusion of an in- 
vestigation into share dealing in 
Caradon, the building prod- 
ucts group, ahead of its results 
in September. 

Although the Exchange- 
stood down an earlier investi- 
gation last year, in the past few 
weeks it has received fresh al- 
legations which have led it to re- 
open its inquiry. 

The latest claims, first re- 
ported last week in the Inde- 
pendent. involve a possible 


relationship between Robert 
Fleming, the City investment 
bank. Financial Dynamics, 
Caradon’s public relations firm 
and one of the City's largest, and 
the alleged leaking of Caradon's 
results in advance of their 
publication. 

The Exchange is trying to as- 
certain whether anyone at 
Robert Fleming made improp- 
er use of privileged information. 
Heavy trading in the shares on 
the Friday before the results 
were due first attracted the at- 
tention of regulators. Caradon 
was the market’s most heavily 
traded stock, with 26 million 


shares changing hands at about 
2l0p each in the late afternoon. 

At the time, dealers ex- 
pressed concern over the trades, 
saying that volume implied that 
some people were aware of 
Caradon's poor performance in 
advance of the publication of 
the company's figures. 

The likelihood that there 
had been a leak was strength' 
ened when reports that 
Caradon would unveil disap- 
pointing figures appeared in two 
Sunday newspapers. Caradon 
brought forward its remits and 
issued a profits warning on the 
Monday, leading a number of 


brokers to downgrade their 
forecasts. Last week, Robert 
Fleming conducted its own in- 
quiries but declined to com- 
ment. In the early part of the 
week, three employees were ab- 
sent from the office. By Friday, 
one had returned to work, while 
a second is expected hack today. 

The employee who returned 
on Friday explained that be had 
been writing a research paper 
at home. He declined to com- 
ment on whether he had been 
subject to questioning during 
the internal inquiry. 

Stock Exchange surveillance 
sources said last week they 


were looking into allegations of 
improper use of privileged in- 
formation. But it is not dear 
whether the fresh allegations are 
backed up ty tape recordings or 
other objective evidence. 

An announcement from the 
Exchange on its intended action 
could come as early as this 
week. Among the options, the 
Exchange could pass the alle- 
gations on to officials at the DTI 
for their consideration. It is pos- 
sible that the Exchange will de- 
cide to take no further action if 
it is convinced that there is in- 
sufficient evidence. 

The chairman of Financial 


Dynamics, "Ibny Knox ,was last 

month n*ukEd by the Takeover 
Panel for releasing price-sensi- 
tive information to a building 
analyst about an increased prof- 
its forecast for Amec, the UK 

construction group that was at- 
tempting to ward off a hostile 
bid from Kvaemer, the Nor- 
wegian concern. 

Amec managed to see off the 
bid and subsequently replaced 
Financial Dynamics with an- 
other PR firm, Dewe Rogereon, 
after the public rebuke from the 
Takeover Panel. 

At the time of the Amec af- 
fair, B3J Staple, the director- 


seneral of the Takeover Panel, 
was reported as saying that he 
hoped the raling would serve as 
a warning to the entire market 
that the regulator was deter- 
mined to dean up the Qty. _ 

It is thought that Financial 
Dynamics believes there is a 
smear campaign under way, 
and questions the origins of the 
allegations. It is an especially 
sensitive time for the firm, as it 
is in the process - of devising a 
new share incentive scheme to 
reward key employees and to 
prevent departures to rival 
£ TIUTmmTCR had 


no comment yesterday. 


Granada meeting fuels 
talk of rise in bid price 


MAT HEW HORSMAN 

Media Editor 

Senior managers of Granada 
were locked in meetings yes- 
terday ahead of this week's 
crucial final stages of the hos- 
tile £3.3bn bid for Forte. 

The weekend session fuelled 
speculation in the Forte camp 
that Granada was planning to 
raise its offer - which it must do 
by tomorrow at the latest under 
Takeover Panel rules. 

But Henry Staunton, Grana- 
da's finance” director, speaking 
from a conference room at the 
company's London headquar- 
ters. said' a final decision had not 
yet been made. “We still have 
a lot to go over, and it makes 
sense to do so without all the 
phones ringing ." 

A Granada spokesman also 
warned against reading too 
much into the Sunday meeting. 
Gerry Robinson, chief execu- 
tive, who was in touch by tele- 
phone but not at work 
yesterday, “will have to make a 
decision in the next 24 hours", 
the spokesman said. “But re- 
member. he is a very hard- 
nosed manager, and he knows 
what Forte is worth. If he is 


asked to pay more, or if the mar- 
ket seems to be demanding 
more than a realistic amount, 
he’ll walk away." 

City expectations of a raised 
bid centre on a range of be- 
tween 360p and 380p a share, 
compared with the 327p value 
attached to Granada's initial 
cash-and-shares offer at market 
close on Friday. Forte shares Iasi 
traded at 345p. 

Meanwhile, the two camps 
continued to trade criticisms 
yesterday over the question of 
Forte's true value. Leisure an- 
alysts at Kleinwori Benson last 
week suggested that .Forte's 
radical defence plan, which in- 
cludes an £S00m share buy- 
back, the distribution of the 
company's shares in the Savoy 
group of hotels and the sale of 
its restaurant businesses to 
Whitbread for £1.05bn, was 
worth 368p per Forte share. 

However, Mr Staunton yes- 
terday disputed the calcula- 
tion. saying that, on Kleinwort’s 
own assumptions and on the de- 
tails contained in Forte’s final 
defence document, the figure 
was 344 Jp a share. 

He also questioned KJeinwort 
Benson's contention that the 


share buy-back could be eara- 
ings-enhancmg in tbeyear end- 
ing January 1998. 

Granada’s decision is likely to 
be finely balanced. A raised bid 
of less than 360p a share is un- 
likely to secure shareholder 
support, analysts said. Only an 
offer close to 380p would be 
considered a knock-out End. 

But an offer as high as that 
would be difficult to justify to 
their own shareholders, Grana : 
da insiders conceded. 

If it raises the stakes. Grana- 
da Is expected to publish a de- 
tailed analysis of Forte's 
restaurant and hotel business- 
es, showing how it could 
achieved a promised £100m in 
enhanced profitability. The plan 
is based on achieving costs sav- 
ings through centralised pur- 
chasing and reduced overheads, 
and on introducing a new pric- 
ing regime at Forte's Little 
Chef and Happy Eater roadside 
restaurants. It also plans to in- 
crease room rates at Forte's 
budget Traveiodge and raid- 
market Foslhouse hotels. 

A meeting with analysts is 
likely to be scheduled to discuss 
the profit plan, but only if a 
higher offer is unveiled. 
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Eyes on the prizes: Gerry Robinson must decide by tomorrow if Forte's assets are worth an increased offer price 


Woolwich 
considers 
becoming 
a bank 

NIGEL COPE 

Woolwich Building Society is 
considering plans to convert to 
bank status and seek a stock 
market listing, with some 
sources suggesting that an an- 
nouncement could be made as 
earfy as next week. Wbrfwidi re- 
fused to comment on weekend 
speculation that an announce- 
ment was imminent: However, 
it said it would reveal its inten- 
tions by the end of Match. 

“We are no longer com- 
menting on tins kind of specul- 
ation,” a Woolwich spokesman 
said. “We are examining various 
options. If and when there is 
something to announce we will 
announce it.” 

If ft docs decide to convert to 
bank status and seek a stock 
market listing. Woolwich mem- 
bers could receive shares to the 
value of £680 on average. 

The building society sector 
has been plagued by the wave 
of “hot money” that has been 
i ^q-irimg through the financial 
sector over die last year as in- 
vestors fry to take advantage of 
conversion and float plans fry - 
opening myriads of building 
society accounts with tiny 
balances. Last summer Wxri* 
wich increased the. minimum 
deposit required to open an ac- 
count from £ 1 DO to £500, to de- 
ter bounty-hunters. 

Alliance & Leicester has in- 
creased its minimum balance to 
£1,000 but Woolwich WiD keep 
its opening minimum at £500. 
Speculation has been rife that 
Woolwich was planning a move 
to bank status. Some foci the 
catalyst is the appointment of 
the new chief executive, Peter 
Robinson, who took over from 
Donald Kirkham last week. 

Following Abbey National's 
conversion to bank status, Hal- 
ifax has announced similar 
plans while Cheltenham & 
Gloucester was taken over by 
Lloyds Bank. .. . '_!• . - 


*, 


Sears looks at selling 
two shoe shop chains 


DIANE COYLE 
and NIGEL COPE 

Sears, the retail congolerate 
that includes Selfridges and 
Freemans, is considering a fur- 
ther reduction in its sprawling 
portfolio, with the Saxone and 
Curtess shoe shops likely to be 
sold or converted to other for- 
mats. Some analysis expect 
Liam Strong, chief executive, to 
make an announcement on 
Thursday with the company's 
Christmas trading statement. 

Saxone and Curtess are old, 
underperforming business that 
Sears is keen to dispose of to 


concentrate on its new concepts, 
which include Shoe Express 
and Shoe City. 

Possible buyers include 
Stephen Hinchliffe’s Facia 
group which has already bought 
die Freeman Hardy and Willis 
chain from Sears. However, it 
is understood that other buyers 
have also come forward. 

Sears' figures are expected to 
show that, although the Self- 
ridges department store has 
enjoyed strong sales, other parts 
of the group have experienced 
mixed fortunes. 

Other figures due this week 
will show’ that high street trad- 



Taking stock: Liam Strong, chief executive of Sears, could 
decide to put the boot in at Saxone and Curtess 


ing was more buoyant over 
Christmas than many retailers 
had dared hope. Dixons, the 
electrical group, is expected to 
report a strong rise in profits 
and a good start to its winter 
sale. Figures due from the 
British Retail Consortium to- 
morrow will show a healthy 
sales increase. Other data from 
the Finance and Leasing Asso- 
ciation will show that it was a 
'•plastic-happ/' Christmas, with 
more shoppers making pur- 
chases with credit cords and in- 
store charge cards. 

The association's members, 
which represent almost all con- 
sumer credit outside the banks 
and building societies, reported 
total November spending on 
plastic amounting to £l.Sbn. 
This was 20 per cent higher than 
the previous year. 

' Martin Hall, director gener- 
al, said: “Our analysis of No- 
vember spending shows 
consumers used plastic more 
this Christmas than ever 
before.” 

The FLA says in a report out 
today there had been a partic- 
ularly strong increase in instal- 
ment credit, up 36 per cent 
year-on-year to £202m in No- 
vember. There were also early 
signs of recovery in consumer 
demand for cars. Financing for 
car purchase rose 8 per cent to 
£25 1m. The used car market 
performed particularly well. 

This week will bring the first 
snapshots of retail spending in 
December. The BRC sales 
monitor tomorrow will be fol- 
lowed by the CBTs distributive 
trades survey on Friday. Official 
retail sales figures for Decem- 
ber are due out next week. 


Landmark judgment today on 



nic cictxm 

Victims of the personal pensions 
scandal wfii hear today whether 
they have lost (heir right to sue 
for compensation in court be- 
cause of a move by insurers to 
block legal action against them. 

A landmark legal judgment 
will rule on whether some of 
Britain's biggest insurers, in- 
cluding Prudential. TSB Life 
and Irish Life, have won a slay 
of proceedings launched against 


them by a Bristol legal firm. 
Ringrose Wharton. 

At stake are the cases of 
many thousands of pension 
policyholders who were al- 
legedly mis-soid personal pen- 
sions and who might want to 
seek redress through the courts. 

About 75 cases are immedi- 
ately affected by today’s ruling, 
being given at Bristol" Mercan- 
tile Court. Up lo 250 more 
Ringrose Wharton clients, 
manv of them members of the 


Royal College of Nursing and 
the' GMB general union, are al- 
most at the stage where writs 
might be issued 

Experts believe the hearings 
will determine the future of at 
least 1 . 00 } more cases being 
prepared for court hearings 
throughout the country. Thou- 
sands more will be put off from 
proceeding further if insurers 
win their stay. 

Bill Day. national pensions 
officer for the GMB. said: “We 


New Sunday business paper 
to seek listing on AIM 


Backers of a new all-business 
Sunday newspaper plan to seek 
a listing on the Alternative In- 
vestment Market before the ti- 
tle is launched at the end of 
March, writes Mathew Hors- 
man. * 

The newspaper, Sunday Busi- 
ness, is the brainchild of Tbrn 
Rubython, founder and former 
editor of Business Age, which he 
and his partners sold to VNU, 
the Dutch publisher, early last 
year for an estimated £3m. 
Business Age and Management 
Week, Mr Rubython’s previous 
publication, developed a repu- 
tation for attracting writs. 

Mr Rubython has secured the 
help of Williams de Broe, the 
broking firm, to sponsor a stock 
market listing. 

He and unspecified partners 
would end up controlling the 
company, which is expected to 
have a market capitalisation of 
about £Z2ra-£!5m. 

Mr Rubython confirmed that 
the project was under way. but 
declined to comment further. 


adding that an announcement 
could be made later this month. 
According to informed sources, 
the aim is to publish a single edi- 
tion of six sections dedicated 
wholly to business. A special sec- 
tion. Finance Week, would be 
based on Barron's , the US in- 
vestment newspaper. 

As well as a weekly magazine. 
Business and Fortune, each issue 
would contain a broadsheet 
news section, with an emphasis 
on profiles and analysis. 

With an initial circulation 
target of 150,000, the newspa- 
per would be printed at West 
Ferry Printers, the Docklands 
operation jointly owned by the 
Express, the Telegraph and the 
Financial Times, and distributed 
by arrangement with Express 
Newspapers. 

The plan is to hire up to 65 
journalists, of which two-thirds 
would come from the trade 
press. Mr Rubython is believed 
to be canvassing Fleet Street 
journalists to fill senior positions 
as soon as possible, with an eye 


to producing three “dummy” is- 
sues starting in early March. 

Headquartered in Cavendish 
Square, just off Oxford Circus, 
Sunday Business is attempting 
to buck the trend against start- 
ups. Its backers believe it will 
wm circulation from the Sunday 
Times, the market leader, and 
become a “second” read for 
business people in the com- 
petitive Sunday market. 

But publishing executives say 
the new paper will need to de- 
velop a unique style and have 
what one calls “an authoritative 
voice” to compete against the 
business sections of quality 
broadsheets. 

“The Sunday papers have 
huge resources,” said David 
Bell, chief executive of the 
Financial Times. “Any new pa- 
per would have to compete 
head-on with them.” 

Forecasts call for break-even 
by the third year of operation, 
assuming a doubling of adver- 
tising revenue between years 
one and three. 
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hope that the application by the 
life companies will be thrown 
ouL We can be sure that if it is 
not. the amount of compensa- 
tion paid out will be less and 
fewer people will get iL” 

Lawyers at Ringrose Whar- 
ton took action last year as part 
of a wider legal offensive 
against insurers involving sev- 
eral Jaw firms across Britain. 

But the insurers argued m 
court that Ringrose Wharton's 
clients must wait for the out- 


come of tiiejjensioas review 
launched by Cay regulators be- 
fore proceeding with writs 
against the companies. 

The review, announced by the 
Personal Investment Authority 
nine months ^o, sets (Hit de- 
tailed procedures for-dealing 
with individual cases. ~ ~:~ - 

Lawyers al Ringrose Whar- 
ton believe the stay of pro- 
ceedings wiD lead to tang delays 
before their clients’ cases aie 
finally dealt with. " ; • 
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Trinity lands £30m Far East order 

Trinity Holdings, the specialist vehicle manufacturer, has won or- 
ders worth £30m in the Far East The total includes joint (ton- 
tracts to supply Hong Kong operators with double-deck buses, 
as well as fire-fighting vehicles in Hong Kong, refuse vehicles for 
Macau and refuse vehicles and airport tugs for China. Metsec, 
a company subsidiary, has also won orders for a further 200 bus 
body kits to supply Singapore's leading bus operator, SBS. 1 

UK owner-managers optimistic 

British owner-managed businesses are more optimistic about prof- 
itability than their European counterparts, with 54 par cent ex- 
pecting to increase earnings, according to a sutvct by accountants 
Grant Thornton published today. Expectations for exporting are 
also among the most buoyant of European countries. 

Retail property sector set to expand 

The main growth in commercial property over the next six months 
will be in the retail sector, according to a Confederation of British 
Industiy-Grimley survey, published today, with 45 percent of com- 
panies expecting to increase their retail property holdings, and 
■ - * - -^irs. Separately, Richard 


only 14 percent 
Elbs, the property 
ores on the ~ 


to reduce theirs. — , 

loper. yesterday released preliminary fig- 
■ — 1 — — — '* J — that take- 


up of-space was only marginally down in 1995 from 1994. A total 
of 8,71 million square feet were taken up last year, compared with 
9.16 million a year earlier. 

British Gas poised to fill PR post 

British Gas is thought to be on the verge of appointing a new 
corporate affairs director after a lengthy search. Though the com- 
pany refused to comment it is believed that John Vvtybrew. cur- 
rently corporate affaire director at Shell UK, is the favoured 
caqndidate and would join the main board as director of com- 
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follow rhe company's public relations crisis of last year over the 
pay of Sir Cednc Brown, its chief executive. British Gas said last 
night that it did not comment on speculation about appointments, 
bat added that the current head of corporate communications, 
Peter Sanguinetti, was to remain with the company. 

Low-tech means higher costs 

Shortages in information technology skills add an average of 
per cent to the costs of British businesses, according to a survey 
released today by Graham Bannock & Partners, and sponsored 
by Dc, P^ lh / L co ®P u * er company. The survey, inducted 
among 3.000 of the Uk s largest industries, shows that 62 percent 
believe the shortages will worsen over the next two years. 

Food profits expected to shrink 

Profit margins in UK food retailing are set to narrow over the 
medium term, according to a forecast by Verdict, an intWrurT 
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GAVYN DAVIES 


J lf 1 were John Major, I 
would be quite eager 
to hang around for as 
long as possible, just 
in case these pots of 
money should have a 
dramatic effect on 
the mood of the 
electorate' 


Consumer windfall could yet save the Tories 


T ^ Wllb DavW Fr <xl the Rime 

XMmister again made it dear that he intends 
? n f ° r an election in 1997. Of 
he has . httle option but to say that 
« the present juncture, and he can always 
change his mind. The obvious difficulties of 
governing with such a thin parliamentary ma. 
Jonty give him a cast-iron excuse to go to the 
polk whenever he likes. But all the private 
Signs are that the Tories are genuinely 
preparing for another 15 months in 
government. 

Not everyone thinks this is a good idea. 

Jenkins argued in the Times last 
WiMnesday that such is the disarray in the 
□ack-oench ranks, such is the lameness of 
* rain S duck, that the Prime Minis- 
ter s best chance is to go to the country this 
summer. If we think only of the politics of 
Westminster, and particularly of the diffi- 
culty of keeping the children inside the nurs- 
ery, this may be right. 

Bui what about economics? Whal about 
that most over-used concept in the political 
lexicon, the feel-good factor? Simon Jenk- 
ins may have reckoned without the succes- 
sion of laige nest-eggs, most of them noth- 
mg to do with the Government, which wfl] 
be jingling into the pockets of the electorate 
between now and mid-1997. These give Mr 
Major every incentive to hang on for as Jong 
as the Ulster “squirearchy' 1 will allow. 

It is universally received wisdom that the 
consumer has had a lousy time of late. Every 
politician who retreats from a doorstep says 
as much. The estate agents who populate the 
news bulletins have long faces to accompany 
repeated prophecies of a pick-up in the 


housing market “next year". Champagne 
bartenders report that the vintage years 
remain in the fridge. Although shopping cen- 
tres are teeming with people, customers arc 
still said to be "pricc-resisitimt*. It is tough 
all round, apparently. 

Despite this all-pervasive gloom from 
the commentators, the reality is already 
rather different, and is set to become more 
so. No nation truly short of cash could be 
spending around £3bn a year on tearing up 
Lottery tickets - that is the amount the 
punter “invests”, over and above the prize 
money recycled to the consumer. According 
to a new study by David Wilton and Mar- 
tin Brookes of Goldman Sachs, expenditure 
on the Lottery could have depressed the 
annual growth in retail sales volume by as 
much as 2 percentage points by the end of 
1995. In other words, while the official data 
was suggesting that retail sales had grown 
by only 0.7 per cent in (he course of last year, 
the underlying figure may have been over 25 
per cent. Furthermore, new car registrations 
by individual purchasers - not included in 
retail sales - rose by around 6 per cent dur- 
ing 1995. And new mortgage commitments 
arc on the rise again, as are house prices. 

None of this rules out a few depressed 
quarters for output in the UK since the 

E mblem of excess stockbuilding has still to 
e overcome, both here and in Continental 
Europe. Even if final demand remains quite 
strong, output may stagnate as companies 
supply the consumer off the shelves, instead 
of from new production. So the growth of 
output may drop well below the growth of 
demand for quite a while. However, pro- 


vided that the consumer remains reasonably 
robust, any setback to production, even if 
quite sharp, will not last very long. And 
prospects lor the consumer are, if anything, 
improving because of that scries of windfalls 
mentioned earlier. 

Tax cuts are not the main factor here. The 
Budget last November was generally seen by 
the Tories as a disappointment, since it 
added only about £3J?bn to purchasing 
power in the coming fiscal year. But the 
Chancellor was perfectly weO aware when 
he decided on his package that several extra- 
neous factors would come to the consumer's 
aid before the election. 

A ccording to Messrs Walton and Brookes, 
zYpersonal income will be boosted by 
aroundilba this spring when households in 
England and Wales receive a rebate of £54,60 
on their electricity bills following the recent 
notation of the National Grid. Further 
boosts to spending power will come from the 
takeover of the TSB by Lloyds Bank, and 
from the Abbey National takeover or Na- 
tional and Provincial Building Society, which 
together will put more than £1.4bn into con- 
sumers’ pockets before mid-year. 

Then there are the maturing Tessas to con- 
sider. Principal investments worth about 
£15bn will be unfrozen in the first quarter 
of 1996. According to recent surveys of 
investors, much if not all of this will be imme- 
diately ploughed bade into new accounts, so 
there will be little effect on consumer spend- 
ing. But about £3bn of interest payments win 
also become available, and a good part of 
this could easily find its way into spending. 


Retail sales & the 
National Lottery 
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Finally, there is the “biggie”, the real con- 
sumer jackpot, a honey pot large enough to 
impress Winnie the Pooh himself. This con- 
cerns the flotation of Halifax Building 
Society scheduled for the first half of next 
year. Rough estimates suggest Halifax could 
be capitalised in excess of £9 bn, all of which 
would be handed over in shares to individ- 
ual members. 

Since many of these members have never 
had any intention of owning an equity 
investment in a financial services company 
(as opposed to holding an account in one), 
they will probably seD the shares immedi- 
ately and spend some of the proceeds. The 
experience of the much smaller £1.8bn 
takeover of Cheltenham & Gloucester last 
year certainly suggests that consumer spend- 
ing is boosted relative to disposable income 
when this sort of thing happens. 

Even without another penny of tax cuts 


in the 1996 Budget, and not counting a 
penny of the principal maturing in the Tes- 
sas, the sum total of these windfalls in the 
next 18 monihs is an absolutely staggering 
£l8bn - equivalent to more than 2 per cent 
of total consumption in the economy over 
the «me period. It is hard to imagine that 
consumers will not feel better off as this 
money hits their pockets, though up to half 
of it would come after the election if the Hal- 
ifax flotation comes after polling day. ( How 
the Chan cellor must be racking his brains to 
think of a way of influencing the timing of 

that decision!) , . . 

The Bank of England argued in its 
November Inflation Report that the impact 
of all this extra money on actual consumer 
spending may not be very large for several 
reasons. Households may already have 
anticipated some of the impart: they are 
unlikely to translate the whole of a one-off 
windfall into immediate expenditure; and 
many of the consumers receiving payments 
have high propensities to save anyway. 

Only to the extent that households are 
strapped for cash (“liquidity-constrained 71 in 
the economic jargon) should this monetary 
injection be expected to flow mainly into 
spending. 

All tills may be true. Certainly, economic 
theory indicates that an increase in wealth, 
even if unexpected, should not be immedi- 
ately and fully translated into extra spend- 
ing. But if I were John Major, I would be 
quite eager to hang around for as long as 
possible, just in case these pots of money 
should have a dramatic effect on the mood 
of the electorate. 


As her company's truce with the founding brothers comes to an end, Saatchi & Saatchi’s chief prepares for the reconstruction 

Taking into account the 
rough with the smooth 


At one of the many pre-Christ- 
mas bashes for which the ad- 
vertising industry is justly 
infamous, Jennifer Laing and 
Maurice Saatchi literally col- 
lided. “How's h going?” Mr 
Saatchi, Britain's best-known 
advertising man, asked breezily. 
Ms Laing, chairman of the 
London-based Saatchi & 
Saatchi agency, part of Mau- 
rice’s former ad empire, was 
blunt “You know exactly how 
things are going.” 

Tne comment is revealing, for 
it shows to whal degree Ms 
Laing's business has been con- 
ducted, however unwillingly, in 
the open: through the press, in 
gossip sessions around Soho , 
and even in the stacked pages 
of lawsuits flying between Mr 
Saatchi’s new agency and the 
firm that forced him out 

Ms Laing, forthright but with 
a quick smile and calming line 
in chat has spent eight months 
in the top job at Saatchi & 
Saatchi, the UK agency that 
makes up just one part of giant 
Cordiant, the holding company 
founded and nurtured by Mau- 
rice and Charles Saatchi It has 
been an “exhausting” baptism 
at the head of the Charlotte 
Street agency. 

It was made all the more 
fraught because of the endur- - 
ing hostility between the Saatchi 
brothers and Cordiant, which 
has been simmering ever since 
Maurice was forced to step 
aside in December 1994, fol- 
lowing a shareholder revolt 
His departure gave rise not 
only to suits and counter-suits 
but a constant barrage of bad 
publicity, engineered In part by 
a coterie of PR men anil 
“friends of Maurice and 
Charles”. It was in this climate 
that Maurice and Saatchi set up 
a new agency, now called M&C 


Saatchi, and quickly poached 
high-level staff and clients from 
the hapless Cordiant. Three 
senior executives led the exodus, 
and clients like Dixons, British 
Airways and Gall ah er shifted 
business worth £90m a year to 
the fledgling competitor. 

Fbr its part Cordiant, which 
includes three global advertis- 
ing networks including Saatchi 
& Saatchi Worldwide, struggled 
to keep afloat, aware that pub- 
lic pereeptiems are nearly as im- 
portant as clients in the 
cut-throat advertising industry. 

Looking back on last year's 
battle, Ms Laing expresses not 


don’t own that name,” she in- 
sists. “They sold it to share- 
holders, and became hugely 
rich as a consequence.” 

Ms Laing, who looks a tad 
younger even than the 46 years 
she admits to lying about, is par- 
ticularly indignant about what 
she calls the “most utterly 
ridiculous misinformation of 
all”: die rumour that she was 
considering jumping ship her- 
self to join Maurice and 
Charles. “When I first heard the 
rumours, I broke out in spon- 
taneous laughter, nearly fell 
off my chair. It was mischievous, 
and it certainly started with 
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Jennifer Laing 


rage but exasperation. “Their at- 
tiude is sad for us and sad for 
them. I am, to be truthful, a lit- 
tle tired of all the misinfor- 
mation. It’s the sort of thing I 
haven’t come across before. 
These ore, after all, my er-col- 
leagues, my friends.” 

She dismisses talk that M&C 
Saatchi will move ro poach 
more Cordiant clients, follow- 
ing the expiiy on 1 January of 
a truce between the two sides 
reached last May. The agree- 
ment prevented M&C Saatchi 
from approaching Cordianfs 
clients and staff 

“It’s really easy to be myopic 
but you must remember that our 
business is global,” she says. 
“We are a global brand com- 
peting with a small local agency 
called M&C Saatchi. Every- 
one poaches from everyone 
else - that's the business. But we 
are so much bigger.” 

Nor will she let go of the 
name “Saatchi”, despite sug- 
gestions that Maurice would like 
to have it to hzmseff “They 


M&C Saatchi.” To many in- 
dustry observers, the rumours 
made some sense. Ms Laing 
started her advertising career in 
1969 as a graduate trainee at 
Saatchi, rising through the ranks 
with her wore on such accounts 
as Schweppes. 

A two-year stint at Leo Bur- 
nett was cut short in 1981, 
when the then-chairman of 
Saatchi & Saatchi, legendary 
spin doctor Tim Bell, lured her 
tack with a red Ferrari. She de- 
camped again in 1987 to start 
her own agency. But when, in 
March, she agreed to rejoin 
Saatchi, she said that she was 
like a piece of Brighton Rock: 
“Cut me open, and you’d see the 
words Saatchi & Saatchi” 

So why not rejoin Maurice? 
“Just think about it a minute,” 
she says. “1 am chainnan of 
Saatchi & Saatchi fsbe insists on 
flie ‘chairman']. Whai kind of 
senior position could Maurice 
offer me?” 

Her new job pays a less- 
than-extravagant £175,000 a 


year, although she is believed to 
be in line for performance- re- 
lated bonuses - promising 
enough, it is said, to keep her 
tied to Charlotte Street 

The past year was difficult by 
any definition. Cost-cutting led 
to redundancies and a first-half 
loss after restructuring expens- 
es. The defections of the first 
half of 1995 also took their toll 
on staff morale. But Ms Laing 
insists that the mood and the 
performance took a derided 
turn for the better toward the 
end of the year. 

“The company is filled with 
young, confident people, with 
passion and belief.” She adds 
that debt reduction and a rights 
issue have given, the holding 
company a stable foundation. 

Account wins also helped to 
boost spirits, with fresh business 
coming from long-time client 
Procter & Gamble as well as 
first-time accounts from Nor- 
wich Union Direct and the 
Playboy Channel. Cordiant as 
a whole says new business near- 
ly outweighed the losses on an 
annualised basis, and looks for- 
ward to a better return in 1996. 

The company calls for rev- 
enue growth of about 7-5 per 
cent in the year, roughly in line 
with the expected growth of the 
advertising market- That com- 
pares with about 8.5 per cent 
this past year, when revenues 
reamed £775m. Margins are set 
to improve. 

“It wfll be a so-so year,” Ms 
Laing says. “There is still a lack 
of real confidence in the mar- 
ket" And her favourite Saatchi 
catchline for 1995? The Tetley 
beer slogan, of course. “Thke the 
rough with the smooth”: as 
good a summary of Ms Laing’s 
year as any. 

Mathew Horeman 



Brighton Rock: Jennifer Laing looks back not with rage but with exasperation 
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Electric cars glide onto horizon 


* 


Fbr electric car enthosaste it has 
been a contusing few weeks. 
First came the gloomy news 
from California that regulators 
were bending to pressure from 
Detroit and withdrawing a five- 
year-old provision demanding 
that, by 1988, at least 2 per cent 
of all cars offered fbr sale in the 
stale by large manufacturers 
should be battery-powered. 

But then, almost out of the 
blue, comes General Motors 
with the EV1, destined to be- 
come the first commercially 
available car designed from 
scratch to be electric-powered. 

It has been five years since 
California’s Air Resources 
Board announced the zero- 
emissions mandate, which 
seemed to guarantee that elec- 
tric cars would come off the 
drawing boards and onto Amer- 
ica’s freeways by the end of the 
millennium whether the man- 
ufacturers liked it or not 
Itself driven by impending 
clear-air standards set by Wash- 
ington, the board set three tar- 
gets. By 1988, 2 per cent of cars 
sold would have to be electric, 
rising to 5 per cent by 2000 and 
10 per cent by 2003. 

The requirement would have 
meant that even by 1988, a min- 
imum of 20,000 cars in the 
showrooms of California would 
have had batteries under their 
bonnets and not cylinders. 
Moreover, the move by Cali- 
fornia was mimicked in other 
parts of the country also be- 
devilled by smoggy air. New 


Clean-air regulators were having doubts 
when GM produced a bolt from the blue 


York and Massachusetts have 
adopted identical regulations. 

The California Air Resources 
Board has a record of getting its 
way with the car industry, for in- 
Stance in forcing the pace of the 

adoption of catalytic converters 
and lead-free petrol- The strict- 
ness of the federal anti-pollu- 
tion standards requiring states 
to reduce dramatically the lev- 
els of fossil-fuel emissions has 
also provided a powerful in- 
centive to stick ___ , 
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ogy, owners would be lucky to 
sir ele 


to its guns 
against car in- 
dustry protests. 

A dose, of real- ■■ — 
ity seems, how- 
ever, to have bad its effects on 
the regulators. In recent days, 
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get 80 miles out of their elec- 
tric cars before gliding to a halt. 
The range can be shorter de- 
pending on conditions. In heavy 
traffic or cold weather the cars 
cannot make it that far. More- 
over, battery-powered cars lend 
to lose oomph as the eneigy lev- 
els 

And luxuries beloved by 
American consumers in partic- 
ular - electric windows, heated 
seats and air 
conditioning - 
would drain 
the batteries 
further. 

No wonder 


there was widespread surprise 

last week when General Motors, 

board "officials have indicated which was at foe forefront of foe 
that they will shortly withdraw lobbying campaign against Cal- 
the 2 per cent mandate for 1988 ifomia’s emission-free man- 
■ - — L date, polled the wraps off the 

slinky -Iooking EV1. The two- 
sealer is derived from the “Im- 
gact” ele^’c saloon that GM 

production^ but later 
abandoned. 

The company said it was 
ready to begm production at a 
Tensing, Michigan, plant Im- 
mediately and that the css 
would go on sale this year in 
California and Arizona with a 
price-tag in the mjd-$30^XX)s. 
GM dismissed suggestions 


on the grounds that the tech- 
nology for electric cars is not as 
advanced as had been hoped 
five years ago. But the 10 per 
cent sales target for zero-emis- 
sion vehidess for 2003 wifl 
The retreat has angered en- 
vironmentalists,. Olhera argue 
that to force electric rare onto 
the market when they are not 
attractive or practical would 
.counter-productive. 

The essential problem is one 
of power, or Jack of it. With cur- 
rent lead-acid battery technol- 


of a contradiction between the 
its h ostility to the California 
ZEV regulation and its unveil- 
ing of the EV1. 

“We didn’t think there were 
enough buyers out there to sat- 
isfy the mandate, but we believe 
there’s an emerging market 
the company said. 

Now all eyes will be on the 
EV1 to see how it fares. 
Equipped with a familiar lead- 
add battery, it has an advertised 
range of 90 miles. It also boasts 
power windows and full air-con- 
ditioning. 

Its fixture may depend on how 
many consumers are sufficiently 
committed to petrol-free trav- 
el and want to make a public 
statement about it on the road. 

Meanwhile, GM is working 
with others on new nickel metal 
hydride batteries that promise 
to deliver twice the range of cars 
fitted with lead-arid batteries. 
Last week also saw the opening 
of a first recharging station for 
electric cars. 

Id the meantime, all three 
states that have opted to try to 
regulate electric vehicles onto 
the road, California, New York 
and Massacbussetis, still have in 
place the goal of 10 per cent of 
afl cars offered for sale in 2003. 

Whatever the success of the 
EVl, to most cynics this would 
seem Eke a wfltfly optimistic tar- 
get. This is America, after all, 
die country that taught the rest 
of us how to guzzle gas. 

David Usbome 
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The first 19%> offer you cannot afford to miss. 



Enhance your productivity 
with the convenience and 

connectivity of the Fujitsu 

ICL EigpLite. ErgoUte 
connectivity gives 
you seamless 
integration 
between your 
ErgoUte mobile PC 

and yoor desktop information systems. 

Weighing 30% less than 
convention!! notebooks, t be super 

portable Fujitsu ICL ErgoUte e50 

notebook goes conveniently 
whoever you go and connects 
wherevtr needed using the 
PCMCIA and infra red connectivity options. 
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Rare opportunity to acquire: The buildings weeded out of the Government’s prop erty portfolio 
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® Sold: Neville House 

Address: Victoria 

Former Owner Ministry of Defence 

Key Facts: Vacated by the Procurement Executive and sold 

in June 1993. 

Estate Agents' Selling Point: Close to Victoria Station and as 
amenities. 

PossibtaUta: Ticketing mfbrmatiofl house for host 
privatfsahon railway. 


. - Sold: 

" Fleetbank House. 

Address: off Fleet Street, 

- Former Owner. Ministry of Defence. 

- Key Facts: Home of some of the spookier parts or the 
‘ Ministry's Hemal Security Service. 

Estate Agents’ SeJCng Point' Close to Law Courts. 
Possible Use: Softators trying to break barristers' 
monopoly. 

: \ \ 


Graphic: Jim PavWfe 


History for sale, one careful owner 


JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 

The Admiralty Arch may have 
been taken off the market even 
before it was pui on, and the 
sale of Old Admiralty - which 
provoked apoplexy among the 
Royal Navy hierarchy - may 
never have been contemplated, 
but the “For Sale” sign has gone 
up over large slices of Whitehall. 

Not only is much of the rest 
of the Ministry of Defence’s real 
estate up for sale, but this 
month also sees the close of bids 
for Her Majesty's Treasury. 
The sale of the Treasury bund- 
ing. in Great George 'Street, 
prompts responses as incredu- 
lous as Admiral of the Fleet 
Lord Hill-Norton's reaction to 
the possible sale of Admiralty 
Arch. 

Lord HiJJ-Norton. a former 
Chief of Defence Staff, called 
Michael Portillo, the Secretary 
of Slate for Defence, a ‘little 
creep", and John Major seized 


the chance to appear to slap 
down the chief hate figure for 
potential defectors among mod- 
erate Conservative MBs. The 
Prime Minister “made his views 
known'’ and a statement was is- 
sued on Friday saying the Gov- 
ernment had “no intention" of 
selling the Arch. 

Of the Treasury sale, a 
Labour MP said: “They’re not 
just selling the family silver, 
they’re selling the box it’s kept 
in." The two short-listed bidders 
have until the end of this month 
to submit their tenders for the 
prime site, overlooking the 
Houses of Parliament. They 
will buy the listed building, re- 
furbish it to modem office stan- 
dards, and then lease part of it 
bade to the Treasury. The sur- 
plus will be let commercially. A 
Labour Party official com- 
mented acidly: “That’s what 
the Tbries said was an outrage 
when Labour councils did it 
isn’t it? They’re selling it off and 
then leasing it back.” 


The Ministry of Defence, 
meanwhile, has a huge amount 
of surplus property all over 
central London which it has 
found it difficult to sell because 
the property market has been 
flat A series of prime sites, in- 
cluding two in Northumber- 
land Avenue, off Trafalgar 
Square, Ad astral and Laron 
Houses in Theobalds Road, 
Holboro, and the Empress 
State Building in Earl’s Court, 
all stand empty, awaiting sale. 
But the Ministry has recently 
sold six properties in Holbora, 
Oxford Street and Fleet Street 

The old Department of 
Health and Social Security 
building, Alexander Fleming 
House, at Elephant and Castle, 
south of the Thames, was re- 
turned to its landlord a week 
ago. Evil monstrosity or award- 
winning example of modem 
architecture, the Government is 
glad to have it off its books. 

The driving force behind the 
sales, which are transforming 


the physical appearance of cen- 
tral government, is a revolu- 
tionary change which comes 
into effect in three months' 
time. In April. Whitehall de- 
partments become responsible 
for their own property. Previ- 
ously, office space was run for 
them by the Property Services 
Agency, an inefficient branch of 
the Department of the Envi- 
ronment, which took over direct 
control some years ago. 

This has focused attention on 
the 7 million square feet of emp- 
ty office space, equivalent to two 
Canary Wharf towers, which 
costs the taxpayer at least 
£100m a year. 

The other big factor behind 
the unprecedented game of 
“musical buildings” which gov- 
ernment departments have 
played in recent years was the 
decision to demolish the three 
giant towers on Marsham 
Street, which Might the skyline 
around Westminster Abbey. As 
a result, the Department of 


Transport has already i 
a brand new leasenc 


'moved to 
fold block 
across the road, while the De- 
partment of Environment itself 
will eventually move into Ash- 
down House and Eland House, 
government offices yet to be re- 
furbished in Victoria Street. 

When departments have to 
pay the foil cost of their premis- 
es, many more may try to sell 
off historic parts of the nation’s 
heritage and decamp into or- 
dinary leasehold offices - as well 
as looking again at bow many 
civil servants really need to be 
in SWI. Docklands in east Lon- 
don, having accommodated 
most of Fleet Street, could take 


some of Whitehall on board loo. 

But resistance to the sale of 
“heritage” buildings to the pri- 
vate sector could act as a brake. 
Although the Department of 
the Environment, acting for 
the Ministry of Defence, denied 
that there were plans to sell the 
Old Admiralty buildings at the 
top of Whitehall, the idea ap- 
peared to have been floated 
alongside the “review of op- 
tions” for the Admiralty Arch, 
which connects Trafalgar 
Square to the Mall and has the 
best view of Buckingham 
Palace. But retired brass splut- 
terings about “the room in 
which the Napoleonic wars 


were planned” were enough to 
rule it out of court And the 
Government has run into trou- 
ble selling the Royal Naval 
College in Greenwich, with the 
University of Greenwich the 
only serious bidder. 

It is, of course, grossly unfair 
that Michael Portillo should 
carry the blame for the dull 
wind of market disciplines Mow- 
ing down Whitehall. Admiral- 
ty Arch does not belong to the 
MoD now, and the new rules of 
departmental accounting were 
actually announced two years 
ago by William W&lde grave, 
from the opposite wing of the 
Tory party. 
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ACROSS 

I Fruitful source of infor- 
mation? (9) 

6 King from Mediterranean 
island's powerless (5) 

9 I catch many inside coastal 
water (5) 

10 Case made for ministerial 
responsibility (91 

II Occasion to reward a good 
worker 14,4*2) 

12 Face swarm that’s returned 


14 Plains 


lain song one got into be- 


fore (7) 

15 Sounds like advice for com- 
mittee (7) 

17 Satisfies request with three- 
quarters increase (7) 

19 Embarrassed to appear 
around noon (5,2) 

20 Pair head off tor sporting 
event (4J 

22 City of Rome spoilt by de- 
velopment (10) 

25 A waste metal smuggled 
out of Scottish town (9) 

26 Next in pursuit (5) 


27 Craft located in Nantucket 
channel (S) 

28 Most important for total 

"**<%** 

1 Medal grabbing one in ac- 
tion (5) 

2 Soften aluminium and leave 
it misshapen (9) 

3 Endeavour to be firm (10) 

4 Admit to being dated - 
there's no way round it 

5 bellow accepting nasty per- 
son is not predictable 

6 ffix made of copper with 
keys attached (4) 

7 About to take ui kind Ger- 
man poet (5) 

8 Old-fashioned cricketer's 
mistake that is soon recti- 
fied (5,4) 

13 No longer in position that's 
unsuitable (3^L5) 

14 It’s not bound to be a hard 
read (9) 

16 Artist's strange tale written 
in verse (9) 

18 Behaves harshly towards 
family member (4-3) 

19 South American country 
having problem about rain- 
fall (7) 

21 Trainee who is not always at 
ease ? (5) 

23 Swell kind of stuffs we’re 
told (5) 

24 Tease diminutive Jewish 
leader (4) 


Win a Weekend Break or a case of Bombardier Premium Bitter 

CALL 0891 311 317 

When you have the answers lo the Gist three dues across AND the firs three dues down phone 0891 311 317 and leave tout answers wiui your ; 
address and daytime telephone number by midnight tonight. Each day there is a case of Qiaifes Wfells Bombardier Premium Bitter to win. FLU 
all entries for tnc week u winner will be selected for .i Weekend for two in a Charles %Ib Country Hotel. 

Calls cost 39p per minute cheap rate, 49p per minute aD other times. . , . _ „ . .. . 

Winners will be selected at random from aD correct comes received No cash altcmatwi .Normal Newspaper PuW&bng raks drc»OD «s 
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